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breaking off of British relations with Soviet 

Russia threw the debates on the Trade Unions 
Bill somewhat into the background this week. Two, 
however, of the most important clauses have been dealt 
with and duly passed under the guillotine—the clause 
relating to picketing and the clause relating to the 
Political Levy. In defence of the latter, Government 
spokesmen were able to produce only two examples of 
Trade Unionists who had been forced to pay the Levy 
against their will. The first of these was shown by 
Mr. Snowden to be manifestly false. The second, which 
referred to a railwayman, was emphatically denied by 
Mr. Thomas, who, however, promised investigation 
and, if necessary, redress. Lack of foundation for its 
proposals does not seem, however, to deter this Govern- 
ment from pursuing its class and party feud, and no 
amendments of consequence were accepted. References 
by Labour speakers to the corrupt methods by which 
the Conservative Party finances itself were received, of 
course, with the usual indignant denials; but since 
such denials are supported by nothing but a great show 
of indignation, and since every single member of every 
party knows that Conservative (and Liberal) Chief Whips 
sell titles as a matter of course and custom, Ministerial- 
ists were unable to establish any sort of moral case for 
their attack upon the finances of _ opponents. 

*x * 

As regards the picketing clause, stato and contempt 
have indeed compelled the Government to withdraw 
the most fantastically silly phrase in the Bill; and 
it is no longer declared in so many words to be a crime 
to laugh at a blackleg, But injury is still defined as 
including other things besides bodily hurt or material 


T= reverberations of the raid on Arcos and the 






damage; and the interpretation of the clause is thus 
left more than ever to the unguided discretion of the 
local benches of magistrates who will have to deal 
with gases under it. No attempt has been made to deal 
with those forms of intimidation, such as the “ black 
list,” which are habitually practised by employers, 
or to indicate in any way what forms of picketing are 
still to be lawful under the new law. The entire clause is, 
to our mind, the most absurd piece of class-legislation 
that has been passed by the House of Commons for the 
best part of acentury. Its full results will probably not 
be seen until it has been tested in a period of industrial 
unrest. But its tendency is clear enough. It is a 
reversion to the old, and we had hoped finally discarded, 
idea that a working man is somehow different from an 
ordinary citizen and that working-class “ intimidation ” 
calls for different and more condign punishment than 
intimidation of other sorts. It is vicious also for another 
reason, namely, that it belongs to the type of legislation 
that cannot be enforced. Even the present law cannot 
be effectively enforced in a big stoppage in which strong 
passions are aroused. The police do what they can 
to prevent actual violence, but their hands will not be 
strengthened by extending the definition of “ crime,” 
since they already have more than they can do—in an 
emergency—in dealing with present “ crimes.”’ 
. * « 


In his letter to the Labour candidate at Bosworth 
Mr. MacDonald found a new word to describe the 
eventual fate of this unhappy Bill. He said that its 
results would be “nullified” by the next Labour 
Government. Earlier he had used the word “ repeal "*— 
as we also have done in these columns—but in practice, 
of course, simple repeal is not the method by which 
problems of this kind are dealt with; especially since 
in this case no responsible Trade Union leader wishes to 
do anything that might even seem to legalise the General 
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Strike as such, But the amending Act which we may 
expect to see passed in 1929—probably by a combination 
of Liberal and’ Labour votes—will “ nullify ’’ so great 
a part of the present Bill as to amount almost to 
“‘ repeal,” and its introduction will incidentally offer 
an opportunity of making “ blacklisting,” and other 
forms of intimidation used by employers, definitely 
illegal. Then, of course, will arise the interesting question 
of whether the House of Lords will venture to throw 
out the Bill and once more “ damn the consequences.” 
In 1910 the consequences were not so very serious, nor 
in fact, of course, did the Lords dare eventually to damn 
them. But if they should damn them in 1929 or 1930 
there will certainly be no doubt about their seriousness. 
There will follow an ending not a mending. It is to 
some such undesirable climax that Mr. Baldwin’s 
class-war policy seems inevitably to be leading. 


* * * 


The news from China this week has been contra- 
dictory. All three sections of the Nationalists have 
been on the move. Chiang Kai-shek has captured 
Yangchow north of the Yangtse; the Hankow forces 
are pushing towards Chengchow, and Feng Yu-hsiang 
is said to be converging on the same point from the 
west. Japanese reports speak of a débdcle of the 
Northern armies. But the latest rumour, as we write, 
is that Chiang’s advance has been checked, and that 
Feng’s main force is in retreat. It is useless to prophesy 
amid all this confusion ; but there is certainly a wide- 
spread belief in China—and in Japan—that the 
Southerners will presently get Peking. Chang Tso-lin’s 
stock has sunk very low, and the Japanese in Manchu- 
ria are nervous. Some more definite policy is now 
expected from the Tokio Government. Baron Tanaka, 
the new Prime Minister, is said to be in favour not 
only of recognising Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, 
but of giving it “‘ moral support.’”” What precisely that 
may mean we do not know; but obviously any such 
move on the part of Japan would be important. Baron 
Tanaka is an Anglophil, and it is no secret that he and, 
for that matter, most of the Japanese, would like us to 
co-operate with them. It is not clear, however, what 
we are to co-operate about. Both of us—indeed all 
the Powers—want peace in China; but Japan’s prime 
interests are in Manchuria, and ours in the Yangtse 
valley. And Chiang Kai-shek is still an unknown 
quantity. 

* * * 

The settlement in Nicaragua may be described 
as the first clever thing done in Central America 
by the State Department under its present head. 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, who was Secretary for War 
in pre-Wilson days, was sent down from Washington 
to end the civil war and to secure the continuance 
of the Diaz régime; and these two things he has 
done. He proposed to begin with that both sides 
should lay down their arms—the proposal being 
made effective by a threat that if the Liberal insurgents 
did not agree they would be forcibly disarmed by 
American Marines. Diaz is confirmed in office until 
January, 1929, and one year hence there is to be a 
“ fair and free ’’ general election held under the auspices 
of the United States. In the meantime a Nicaraguan 


constabulary is to be raised and trained under American 
direction, and as Dr. Sacasa, the Liberal leader, has 





taken refuge in Guatemala, it is hoped that the insur. 
gents can be persuaded to keep quiet until the question 
of the presidency is determined. Diaz has no inde 
pendent authority whatever. He relies entirely upon 
support from Washington, and has confessed the fact 
by his actions again and again. The ferocious ciyi] 
war has evidently sickened the Nicaraguan people, 
and in consequence the American Government has hada 
relatively easy task in imposing peace. But let there 
be no mistake about the situation. President Coolidge 
in April proclaimed his own interpretation of, or 
addition to, the Monroe Doctrine—namely, that the 
United States has assumed responsibility for all the 
republics between itself and the Panama Canal, 
Nicaragua affords the decisive illustration. In the old 
days we should probably have described States towards 
which we had assumed such responsibilities as “ Pro- 
tectorates,” and have coloured them pink on the map. 
* x * 

An interesting conference on disarmament organised 
by the League of Nations Union has been held this 
week. Lord Cecil showed his usual and laudable 
optimism, whilst admitting that the task of preparing 
satisfactory plans was one of great complexity and of 
considerable difficulty. He has himself experienced 
plenty of difficulty, as we all know, in his tussle with 
the French on the question of naval reductions—and 
probably with the British Admiralty also. Other 
speakers insisted on the danger and folly of the com- 
petition in armaments, and there were indications 
that the idea is growing in naval circles that we could 
safely dispense with our great capital ships. That, 
if it did not do much to promote pacificism, would 
at least save us a lot of money. The economists at 
the conference stressed the wastefulness of our prepara- 
tions for war. Sir Josiah Stamp thought the standard 
of life in this country might be raised by 10 per cent. 
by disarmament, and Mr. Hilton Young discussed the 
probable effects of a cut of £48,000,000 a year in our 
expenditure on the fighting services. It would mean 
ls. off the income tax, but, to balance that gain, 
200,000 or so men to be absorbed into productive 
industry—not an easy task, perhaps, yet one that we 
might cheerfully face. We hope Lord Cecil is right 
in his belief, and that the International Conference 
next November will agree on an all-round reduction 
of armaments in accordance with “the will of the 
peoples.” But the peoples have governments, and 
governments seem to have wills of their own in this 


matter. 
* * * 

The closing days of the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva brought no unexpected develop- 
ments. The Soviet delegates did not prevent the 
passage of the final resolutions by recording a h 
vote; and the conclusions of the Conference followed 
almost precisely the lines of the reports to which we 
referred last week. Thus, the main positive result 
of the meeting is an emphatic declaration against the 
present tendency towards high and obstructive tariffs. 
This is, of course, not to be taken as a profession of 
free trade faith, but it is at least a very welcome 
recognition of the harm that has been done by the 
erection cf purely artificial high tariff barriers ro 
many of the new States of post-war Europe. On 
subject of trusts and combines the Conference has 
been unhelpful, except as a revelation of the divide 
minds with which, throughout the world, their rapid 
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wth is viewed by economists, business men and 
Frade Unionists alike. The chief value of the gather- 
ing, as we anticipated, has been less in any positive 
s that have emerged from it than in the fact 
that it has met and in the useful information which has 
been collected in connection with it. We note in the 
report a hint—it is scarcely more—that the Economic 
Committee which prepared this information and drew up 
the agenda might well be created into a permanent 
Economic Section of the League of Nations. This is 
an excellent suggestion, both for its own sake and 
because it is round practical pieces of work like the 
collection and spreading of economic information that 
the strength of the League is most likely to grow. 
* * * 


The Economist published last week-end a depressing 
study of the present position of the coal trade. The 
longer hours of work have not increased the output per 
man in the proportion anticipated. This has, on the 
surface, the advantage that less men have been dismissed 
than the Samuel Commission expected; but it also 
implies that the cost of producing coal has not fallen 
as much as was hoped. Less coal was produced in the 
first four months of the present year than in the corres- 

nding — of 1926. Productivity per man has risen 
y less than five per cent., or five hundredweights per 
week. These averaged figures conceal large internal 
differences. In Durham, for example, output is up 
9 per cent., and employment down 14 per cent. The 
most depressing feature of the present situation is the 
wage outlook. Wages are very low already; but in 
some of the districts further big reductions are antici- 
pated as a result of the audits now proceeding. This is 
a result of the low and persistently falling market 
prices. For the first four months of the year, coal was 
fetching on the average a shilling a ton more than in the 
corresponding months of 1926 (when, of course, they 
had been driven absurdly low by the subsidy). But 
prices have been falling since the beginning of the year, 
and the general coal outlook is about as bad as it can be. 
It must now be clear to everyone that longer hours and 
lower wages are no solution of the coal problem, to which 
our Government's only recent contribution is its decision 
to close down the Ministry of Mines. Meanwhile, there 
is severe privation in certain coalfields, and the position 
is even described as being worse in some places than 
it was during the lock-out. The only possible comfort 
to be extracted from these facts is reserved for those who 
believe that things must get worse before they can get 
better, a view which we are most loth to accept, but with 
which the ineptitude of Mr. Baldwin is slowly driving us 
toagree. If a “‘ General Strike ’’ could really “ coerce ” 
the Government into facing the coal situation it would 
certainly be a justifiable “* crime.”’ 

* * * 


The engineering Trade Unions last week asked the 
engineering employers for a general wage advance of 
£1aweek. The employers replied with an offer of two 
shillings to time-workers only. Of course, the Unions 
did not expect to get anything like their full demand. 
Indeed, they at once revealed the modesty of their 
aspirations by offering to accept half-a-crown a week 
all round. This the employers rejected ; and there the 
position at present remains. We find it very difficult 
to believe that the employers were wise in seeking to 
exclude from their offer workers who are paid “ by 
results.” A rise to time-workers only means a diminu- 
tion in the difference between “time” and “ piece” 
wages. But this is surely likely to mean a diminution 
in the piece-work incentive offered to the worker 
under payment by results. Accordingly, an offer so 
limited seems to run directly counter to the common 
contention of employers that they are quite willing 
to pay higher wages for higher output. For certainly 


&@ diminution of incentive is not an obvious way of 


stimulating higher production. It looks rather as if 
the engineering employers are still dominated by the 
idea that a workman ought not to be allowed to earn 
more than a certain maximum weekly wage. Before 
the parties meet again, it is to be hoped that the em- 
ployers will have thought better of their offer, and have 
agreed to increase wages for all types of employees, 
whatever their system of remuneration may be. 
* * * 


The French Chamber of Deputies has just brought 
home our sins to us by tacking on to its approval of the 
Washington Eight Hours’ Convention a rider which 
makes its enforcement in France conditional on its 
acceptance by this country. When the Convention 
was first before the French Chamber, it was proposed 
to make French ratification conditional on ratification 
by Germany. Now Great Britain's name has been 
added to the condition. The position of Germany is 
that she also will ratify as soon as we are willing to do 
so. We have nothing whatever to lose, and a great 
deal to gain by ratification; and yet our Government 
refuses to do it. Nor is it merely a matter of ratification 
by France, Germany and ourselves. France, like this 
country, is already working under the eight hours’ 
system, and in France the system has legal sanction 
behind it. What is to be feared is that, if we persist in 
refusing to ratify the Washington Convention, France 
will not only refuse as well, but also consider the repeal 
of her existing legislation. Our obstinacy may, if we 
are not careful, give the sign for a reactionary movement 
towards a longer working day all over the Continent. 
Italy has already taken the lead in such a movement, 
and other countries may easily follow. If that happens, 
we shall merely by our own obstinacy have exposed 
ourselves to additional foreign —— based on 
overwork. Does even the most benighted British 
employer desire to bring that about ? 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Technically the Free 
State Parliament which was dissolved this week was the 
Fourth Dail, but it was also the first assembly in which 
legislation was possible under relatively normal condi- 
tions. In the main members and Ministers alike have 
been engaged in learning their job by a process of trial 
and error, which, if it secured better results than most 
critics dared to hope, has been admittedly both wasteful 
and costly. There is plenty of ability in Ireland, but our 
political struggles have hitherto been conducted on the 
principle that compromise so far from being a virtue is 
the most poisonous of vices. Unfortunately it is quite 
in the tradition that even yet the Dail should be boy- 
cotted by almost one-third of its members who decline 
to take their seats except on terms dictated by them- 
selves. If this does not sound hopeful for the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions, as against it must be 
set the fact that groups which have entered are beginning 
to see that Parliament is bigger than any of them, and 
that each has scope inside it to make its contribution to 
the national weal. The recognition that give-and-take 
is not incompatible with hard hitting all round is an 
entirely new discovery upon which representatives of 
the various parties led by Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. 
Johnson commented with delighted surprise in their 
final speeches in the Dail. Prophets of evil had been 
forecasting a more exciting curtain, for the Minister 
for Posts, who is also the chief election organiser of the 
Government, chose to celebrate the dissolution by sus- 
pending a number of postal officials who at a workers’ 
conference had supported a resolution demanding his 
dismissal. If the resolution was indefensible Mr. 
Walsh had largely himself to blame. His charges 
against his Dublin staff of disloyalty may be true or 
untrue, but they were framed to provoke an outburst, 
and the Minister in making them outraged all Depart- 
mental traditions. The consequences to the Govern- 
] 
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ment might have been graver were it not that Mr. 
Walsh is an Extern Minister responsible to the Dail 
and not to the Cabinet, which in practice means that in 
most things he is a law unto himself. 


* * * 


Po.iTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The scene in the 
A House of Commons on Tuesday, when Mr. Baldwin 
announced the Government’s rupture with the Soviet, 
was exactly like some of the best paintings which have commem- 
orated former historic scenes in the Chamber. The House was 
crowded in every part, every seat was filled below, the bar was 
thronged, ard all the four galleries packed. The light slanted 
through from the windows above the Opposition seats, leaving 
them in shadow, and illuminating the Ministerial benches—an 
effect of harmonious chiaroscuro which is seldom seen there. 
Generally the House is half, or three-quarters empty, and 
there is an air of dreariness about it. The parties, I find, are 
left very much as they were by the Government’s decision. 
That is to say, the Conservatives express much satisfaction at 
the break with Russia, which they have long advocated. The 
Labour Party are profoundly suspicious of the motives for a 
break with Soviet Russia, and perturbed about its consequences. 
The Parliameritary Liberal Party, as usual, found themselves 
divided on the subject. 
* * * 

I have had a number of talks in the Lobby with members of 
all parties, and hear some opinions from quite representative 
sources that in the constituencies the Russian issue is regarded 
with more indifference than is felt in the professional world by 
Westminster and Fleet Street. The politicians are excited, but, 
apparently, the electorate—at present at any rate—are quiescent. 
One thing, I am told, has arrested the popular attention, and 
that is the extraordinary safes, embedded in concrete, and 
hidden behind panels, which were found in the Arcos building. 
Such safes are not to be found in any Embassy or Legation, 
it is said, and seem in themselves to lend some support to the 
accusations of conspiracy. The Labour members dwell on the 
trivial character of the Government’s indictment, and on the 
loss to our trade which may follow the rupture. The Conserva- 
tives in secret are annoyed that no proof was found of Russian 
intrigues with the Labour Party proper, and believe that trade 
with Russia will continue, despite the breach. They make a 
great point that the Russian trade has increased with the United 
States, which does not recognise the Soviet Government, while 
it has declined with us. I found only one impartial man in the 
Lobby, and he said, from his own knowledge, that Arcos had 
always paid very well, in cash, and had been a good customer 
to us. He thought their business would now go to Germany. 

* * + 

An oddity of the situation is that the Government chose 
Empire Day for their announcement of the breach with Russia. 
It is pointed out to me by a moderate Conservative that Empire 
Day is becoming so essentially a Conservative celebration— 
promoted as it is by local Conservative Associations and Society 
groups—that it is in danger of losing any national character it 
may perhaps once have possessed. The only chance to establish 
it on a firmer footing, he thought, would be to make it a Bank 
holiday. 

* * * 

Col. Ashley’s promotion to the House of Lords, which most 
people anticipated when the abolition of the Ministry of Trans- 
port was announced, will, I hear, take place very shortly It 
will leave the seat for the New Forest and Christchurch division 
vacant. Some have fancied that this might pave the way to a 
Conservative seat for Sir Alfred Mond, but I am told this is not 
so. It is quite possible, however, that his son, Mr. Henry Mond, 
who was formerly member for Ely, and went over to the Conser- 
vatives with his father, may be chosen as the Conservative 
candidate for this division. 

a * * 

I watched Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s return to the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, an expectant and numerous Labour 
Party waiting eagerly by the arcade for his arrival, and greeting 
him with vociferous cheers and waving hands and kerchiefs, 
what time Mr. Churchill peeped at the significant scene from 
a window above. The Labour leader drove up in a huge grey 
automobile. I remember many years ago witnessing Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s first arrival as a Labour pioneer at the House. He 
drove up in a horse-drawn charabanc, and his comrades beside 
him were playing cornets, but there was no audience. How 
times have changed! 


A STUPID BUSINESS 
T view of the revelations made by Mr. Baldwin 






in the House of Commons on Tuesday it seems 

to us impossible for anyone to argue that, vis-d-viz 
Moscow, the British Government is not fully entitle 
to break off all relations and dismiss both the Trade 
Delegation and the Diplomatic Mission. The point. 
blank lies told about the position of Borodin, and jp 
particular the personal assurance given by Mr, 
Litvinoff to Sir Robert Hodgson in Moscow, to the 
effect that Borodin had never been in the employ 
of the Soviet Government, make it clearly impossible 
for there to be any tolerable personal relationship 
in future between at least those two “ diplomatic 
representatives ’’; and the same also, we fear, must 
be said about the possibility of any sort of mutual 
confidence existing, or even being created in the 
future, between Mr. Rosengolz and the Foreign Office 
in London, after the publication of the preposterous 
telegram which Mr. Rosengolz sent to his own Gover- 
ment demanding manufactured “‘ news" about the 
situation in China. It is to be noted, however, that 
neither of these two revelations—which formed the 
salient part of the Prime Minister's speech—owed 
anything to the ridiculous melodrama of the raid 
on Arcos. They were founded upon information 
obtained in a very different manner. But in any case 
the mere fact of their publication makes the con- 
tinuance of useful diplomatic relations obviously 
impossible for the present and for some time to come. 
What is more doubtful is whether these revelations 
need or should have been made. The Foreign Office, 
which had obtained the information, is known to 
have remained opposed to the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, and Sir Austen Chamberlain voiced in the 
Cabinet the opinion of his Department. But he was 
overruled, mainly, it would seem, on the ground that 
any other course would have involved the resignation 
of the Home Secretary, whose action had precipitated 
the crisis. 

The raid itself received no justification whatever 
from what Mr. Baldwin had to tell the House. It was 
carried out under palpably false pretences—that is to 
say, for the “‘ recovery’ of a document which cannot 
possibly have been worth recovering—and it seems 
clear that the action of the police went far beyond evel 
the wide warrant which had been granted to them 
by the magistrate. They were entitled in strict law 
to take away only such documents as might have 4 
bearing upon the whereabouts of the missing State 
paper; but in fact, of course, they took away every- 
thing they thought might be useful to show the 
existence of Communist propaganda conducted through 
Soviet House. The distinction may, of course, be 
regarded as a quibble, and in a certain sense so tt 
undoubtedly is. But the fact remains that if eve 
there were an occasion when the British Government 
should have been careful to keep within the strictest 
and most quibbling limits of the law, it was surely 
this. Out of all their too noisy blowing up of safes 
they got nothing which they had not possessed before. 
And so the result of the Home Secretary's great raid 
has merely been to make us a laughing stock to the 
world and to give the Soviet Mission some sort 0 
plausible ground for arguing in other countries, 
not in this, that it has been badly treated. 
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The Home Secretary, having been the undoubted 
and authentic author of the crisis, is no doubt now 
congratulating himself on its outcome, whereby the 
dearest wishes of his Die-hard friends have been 
realised. But the average informed Englishman, 
especially if he is interested in our export trade, is 
likely to be less gleeful. For the obviously important 
question is not whether Rosengolz and Co. deserved 
the treatment they have received, but what this 
country is going to gain from the Cabinet’s action. 
And the answer to this question is not clear at all. 
The thoughtless might, of course, answer at once 
that it was high time we got rid of all this Communist 
propaganda. Agreed. But what likelihood is there 
that the Government’s decision will reduce such 
propaganda in the slightest degree ? 

For our part we take the view that such propaganda 
is of no serious consequence. Mr. Baldwin announced, 
as if it were a great discovery, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is seeking to spread the principles of Communism 
amongst British sailors by “ training” certain sailors 
in propagandist methods on Russian boats and then 
sending them to ship on other vessels; this was well 
known before, but he added a piece of information 
which certainly was new to us, namely, that these 
extraordinary Moscow people prefer to employ for 
this purpose “‘ negroes, Hindus and other oppressed 
nationalities.” Does even the Home Secretary believe 
that British sailors can be converted to sedition by 
the persuasion of Trotsky-trained negroes and Hindus ? 
Quite possibly he does, but it is not possible that 
the majority of the members of the House of Commons 
harbour any such fantastic fears. What real effect 
does all this foolish Communist propaganda produce ? 
Has Communism made any advance in Great Britain 
during the four years that Arcos and the Trade 
Delegation and the Diplomatic Mission, with all their 
“immunities,”” have been established in our midst ? 
The truth—known by everyone in the Labour move- 
ment—is that Communism as such has in those four 
years become substantially weaker, and a great deal 
of its loss of strength is due to the fact of its public 
association with money coming from Moscow. Com- 
munist leaders in England have no doubt gained 
financially from their association with Moscow, but 
what they have gained personally in funds their 
movement has lost in influence, and it would be 
regrettable if the Government were really to succeed 
in preventing Russian money reaching their pockets. 
It is true, of course, that there has been in evidence 
lately a good deal more of what may be called “ Left 
Wing discontent” arising out of the coal dispute, 
and the general forcing down of wages; but this mass 
of discontent—largely created by the action of Mr. 
Baldwin's Government—has been rather diverted from 
than directed into Communist channels by the freedom 
with which money and “ instructions” have been 
allowed to come from Moscow. 

We may certainly admit that there is room for 
two opinions on the question of whether such propa- 
ganda as Soviet agents can carry on over here is really 
harmful. Assuming, however, that it is as effective 
and as dangerous as the Home Secretary seems to 
Suppose, what reason is there, we repeat, to assume 
that it will be diminished by the emptying of Chesham 
House and of Sir Robert Hodgson’s quarters in Moscow ? 





Its intensity is surely more likely to be increased. 
According to the Prime Minister’s statement, Arcos as 
such is not to be interfered with. It is to be allowed 
to remain and “ His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to make all arrangements necessary for ordinary trade 
facilities between the two countries.” This sentence 
was, of course, a necessary concession to the strong 
feeling in the City in favour of maintaining trade 
relations with Russia. But if Arcos is to remain 
what conceivable reason is there to suppose that it 
will not continue to be used for propaganda and will 
not have to be raided and blown up once a month ? 
There have been certain conveniences no doubt for 
the Communists in their ability to use “ diplomatic 
immunities ’’ for propaganda purposes, but such con- 
veniences, even including the use of cipher, amount 
to very little. Communist propaganda, for whatever 
it may be worth, will be able very well to do without 
them. 

The only thing, in short, in all this affair, that seems 
to us to be of substantial importance is the question 
of Anglo-Russian trade, and it cannot be doubted 
that this will be very seriously reduced by the Govern- 
ment’s decision, and that in consequence unemployment 
in this country will be increased. From this conclusion 
it is impossible to get away. It is perfectly true, as 
Mr. Baldwin suggested, that trade can go on between 
the two countries without the presence of either the 
Russian Trade Delegation or the Diplomatic Mission ; 
but in practice it is certain to be severely cut down. 
The Moscow Government is understood to have decided 
that Arcos is to be completely closed, save only for 
the purpose of fulfilling existing contracts—which 
no doubt will be most meticulously fulfilled—and that 
no further orders of any kind are to be placed in this 
country. This policy is, of course, not likely to be 
permanent because there are certain things which 
Russia is almost obliged to buy from Great Britain, 
and the controllers of the State-managed foreign trade 
of Russia prefer on the whole, for many reasons, to 
deal in London rather than elsewhere. But for a 
good long time to come, certainly for the next year, 
the retaliatory decision of Moscow is likely to hold 
good, and we shall accordingly lose at least thirty or 
forty million pounds worth of trade. That is a pretty 
big price to pay for getting rid of the foolish seditionists 
of Soviet House and Chesham House; and we fancy 
that it is a bad bargain. But what Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks has done, he has done, and we must 
shoulder the consequences—until the next appeal 
to the country enables us to relieve our shoulders and 
place the responsibility where it belongs. Mr. Rosen- 
golz’s proceedings seem to have ‘been outrageous and 
almost incredibly foolish—for who cared for the false 
news which he duly received from China and which 
was too absurd to be printed anywhere even as rumour 
—but when we consider what is likely to be the cost 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks having been kept in 
the Cabinet it is difficult to be sure that Mr. Rosengolz 
has behaved more foolishly than Mr. Baldwin. It is 
a pity that the Foreign Office cannot say what it 
thinks about the whole affair. It seems to have been 
altogether a stupid business, disagreeable to British 
Labour and Capital alike and satisfactory only to 
a section of those professional politicians who them- 
selves are only a minority of a minority. Why throw 
away good business ? That is the question to which 
Mr. Baldwin at the next election will be invited to 


address himself. 
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FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


RISH elections have not always been the thrilling 
I entertainments that English imagination painted 
them. But the contests now in progress are flatter 
than even pessimists believed it possible for elections to 
be. I heard Mr. de Valera speak recently at an open-air 
meeting in Dublin. He had a huge audience, drawn partly 
by curiosity and also by the skill with which his organisers 
had massed their followers to block all traffic in O’Connell 
Street. The speech was a very creditable exhibition of 
spell binding, but three-fourths of the crowd while listening 
attentively enough gave no sign of approval from first to 
last. Ministers are no more successful in obtaining a 
response, except from anti-Treatyite women interrupters 
who, lacking the intelligence to retort in words, indulge 
in frenzied displays of community shrieking. The smaller 
fry on all sides give the impression that they would welcome 
interruptions as a relief from the stony silence of small 
knots of wooden-visaged voters clustered about their 
platforms. 

Whatever else the old Parliamentarians failed to do, 
these open-air demonstrations were extraordinarily well 
staged. To-day orators and audiences alike appear to be 
bored by the whole performance, which is continued less 
because anyone really believes in it than because leaders 
seem unable to devise an effective substitute. As for wit 
and humour, these might be indictable offences under the 
Treason Act. Mr. Kevin O’Higgins occasionally explodes an 
epigram and Mr. Hogan has a gift of crosstalk that enables 
him to turn the laugh on his opponents, but 99 per cent. 
of the speeches consist merely of a string of battered 
formulas. 

Much might be forgiven if electioneering had gained in 
precision what it has lost in human interest. But in a fairly 
long experience I have never known all parties to be so 
hopelessly at sea. This is not wholly their fault. It was 
difficult enough to forecast results under the unwieldy 
electoral system, even when it was a straight fight between 
Treatyite and anti-Treatyite. The emergence of seven 
rival groups with a bunch of unattached Independents may 
not mean chaos, but certainly it has confounded the 
prophets. That it has also startled the politicians is 
evident from Mr. Cosgrave’s announcement that in the next 
Parliament he proposes to reduce constituencies to more 
manageable dimensions. At present the areas are so large 
that no effective canvass is possible, except at a prohibitive 
cost, and members and constituents are altogether out of 
touch. The cumbrous divisions were arranged to give 
proportional representation the best chance of securing 
results. Apparently the system is to be remodelled as well 
as the constituencies, and I hear the Government are 
impressed with some new variant, the details of which are 
being kept a strict secret. I can only hope it will prove 
more satisfactory in practice than the method now in vogue. 
We were assured that the drawbacks of large electoral 
divisions would be balanced under proportional representa- 
tion by the selection of a better type of candidate. 
Notoriously this has not been the case. All political 
headquarters are so much in the dark about opinion in the 
constituencies that with one accord they put their money 
on men who are supposed to have a strong local pull. 
The most distressing feature of the Dail is its failure to 
develop any latent reserve of Parliamentary talent. The 
proportion of “ brute votes” is appallingly high, and to 
judge by the selections already announced it will not be 
sensibly diminished after the elections. 

Whatever else may happen in the contests, it is certain 
there will be a large increase in the pro-Treaty—though not 
necessarily in the Government—majority. The domestic 





quarrel between Miss MacSwiney and Mr. de Valera not 
only means a loss of seats directly by a division between 
the Republican forces, but the selfishness and fatuity of 
the rival leaders have driven thousands of former supporters 
out of the movement altogether. Miss MacSwiney is 
logically right in her view that Mr. de Valera’s policy of 
“accepting the Free State position without the Free State” 
merely masks a surrender. As for his demand that the 
oath must be abolished before his party will enter the 
Dail, this is palpably a face-saving device. Whatever 
Mr. de Valera may say on platforms, few people have any 
doubt that the bulk of his followers, and not improbably 
himself, will find a means of reconciling their tender 
consciences to the oath inside the lifetime of the new 
Parliament. 

In face of such patent insincerity one might anticipate 
a complete Republican collapse. Unfortunately, allowance 
must be made for our deplorably low standard of political 
education, and for the tendency to plump for a man rather 
than a policy. Mr. de Valera is regarded as a romantic 
figure, why it is difficult to say, except that the British 
refrained from shooting him after Easter Week. His 
national record, as it is called, will bring him votes from 
people who are no more anxious to be governed by him than 
by any of the Chinese War Lords; and the same frothy 
emotionalism can be trusted also to ensure the return of some 
of his lieutenants who came to the front in the Black-and- 
Tan business. Nevertheless, I think the anti-Treatyites 
will have reason to congratulate themselves if they lose 
no more than one-third of their forty-four seats. 

Ministers are not in a position to exploit emotionalism. 
There is little gratitude in Irish politics and less than 
usual where the services rendered have taken the form 
of ruthlessly stamping out disorder, rounding up defaulting 
taxpayers and compelling patriots who imagined self- 
government meant the right to slouch at ease, to shoulder 
heavy packs and advance at the double. If Cumann nan 
Gaedheal drops seats it will be less for what Ministers have 
done wrong than for what they have done right. I know 
they have not seldom done right things in the wrong way. 
There was point in the remark of Major Bryan Cooper, 
one of the best of the Independents, that the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce appeared to regard the Shannon 
scheme as his private affair and resented any interference 
by the Dail. This applies not only to Mr. McGilligan, 
but to his colleagues. It is true it is “ zeal, all zeal, Mr. 
Easy,” but this does not make the attitude any more 
popular. Nor is it in Ireland a final justification that the 
Government have managed to get things done, though I 
have a suspicion the ordinary voter has still to be convinced 
that their critics would make a better fist of the job. 

Since Mr. de Valera is the only leader who is running 
enough candidates to form a Government, Ministers 
cannot be blamed for keeping the Treaty issue well to the 
front. I question, however, if it is altogether good tactics 
to make our flesh creep with visions of the horrible con- 
sequences that would follow a Republican victory, when 
such a victory is obviously no longer practical politics. 
Many things may be upset by the electors, but certainly 
not the Anglo-Irish settlement, as Mr. de Valera has 
mournfully confessed in his admission that to-day there is 
not a yard of Irish soil upon which the Republic is function- 
ing. 

In vain do the singers of Sinn Fein try to make capital 
out of the refusal of Treatyites to play the game of twisting 
the British lion’s tail. One widely circulated ballad thus 
describes the Cumann na n Gaedheal candidates: 


Once I pictured John Bull as a knave and a liar, 
But never, no never will do so again ; 

“Garryowen ” is a tune that I used to admire, 

But “‘God Save the King” has a sweeter refrain! 
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I will pull down the structure by Griffiths erected, 
Uproot the foundations and alter the plan ; 

Nor rub shoulders with those with foul treason infected, 
Live rich and respected—a practical man. 

Not so long ago an accusation of this kind would be 
sufficient to damn any politician who was looking for 
Nationalist votes. Nowadays it is likely as not to increase 
his majority. 

The swarm of new parties inside the Dail is a discon- 
certing proof of the strength of the bias towards Tribalism 
in our politics. But so far from showing, as many assume, 
that support for the Free State is weakening, it is an 
indication that the Free State is now an established fact. 
Voters feel themselves all the more free to pick and choose 
between pro-Treaty groups, because even if Ministers 
do not obtain at the polls a working majority in the Dail, 
the worst that can befall them is a Coalition with one of 
the minority sections. My own view for what it is worth 
is that, unless the Republicans crack up badly, which is 
possible, though I scarcely think probable, Cumann na 
n Gaedheal ought to keep its sixty seats and may even 
add to their number. 

Of the old parties, Labour stands the best chance of 
improving its position. Industrially the movement is 
hard hit, and the Transport Workers Union, so long its 
backbone, has been badly weakened. This has been 
countered to a certain extent by the transfer of political 
control from the Trade Union wing, and the political 
Labour branches scattered through the country are likely 
to justify themselves by mobilising votes. Labour has not 
only won golden opinions by its conduct in opposition, 
but can fairly claim that Government measures such as 
the Electricity Bill, the Beet Sugar scheme, and the pur- 
chase of the proprietary creameries owe much more to its 
policy than to that of Cumann na n Gaedheal. On the 
other hand, the lack of adequate funds is a severe drawback, 
and if the fifteen sitting members are reinforced by half a 
dozen new recruits Labour leaders will have no reason to 
complain. 

The farmers will be lucky if their fifteen members are 
returned. They cannot make capital out of the evil 
plight of agriculture, for the simple reason that they have, 
on their own admission, nothing to offer half as good as 
Mr. Hogan’s programme. It is a bad blow to their prospects 
that, following the rejection of the proposal to fuse with 
Cumann na n Gaedheal, their leader, Mr. Gorey, has decided 
to stand as a Government supporter. 

Clam Eireann, which, while accepting the Treaty, hopes 
to get Republican votes by advocating the abolition of the 
oath, is negligible politically. It is interesting mainly 
from the fact that its Moses, Professor Magennis, has one 
arm upheld by an ex-British officer, Colonel Moire, a brother 
of the novelist, and the other by Dan Breen, the super- 
gunman of the I.R.A., now a tongue-tied back-bencher in 
the Dail, and whose chances of holding his seat are reported 
to be very doubtful. 

The one new group of any importance is the National 
League, of which the leader is Captain William Redmond. 
He disclaims any intention of reviving the old Irish Party, 
though naturally the League derives not a little of its 
strength from adherents of John Redmond, who are more 
numerous in Ireland than was evident to those who took 
Sinn Fein at its own valuation. Captain Redmond accepts 
the Treaty as whole-heartedly as Cumann na n Gaedheal, 
and is also urgent as to the necessity of reconciliation with 
Ulster, though as yet he has outlined no plan by which that 
desirable end might be attained. For the present his aim 
Seems to be to organise a strong Parliamentary opposition. 
The general view seems to be that the Redmondites may 
capture a dozen seats, which, all things considered, is not 
& bad beginning for a new group. 


The wise man abstains from prophecies in Irish affairs, 
but I hazard the opinion that the composition of the Dail 
will remain substantially the same, and that any shifting 
of the balance is certain to be in favour of the pro-Treaty 
parties. It is highly improbable that Cumann na n Gaed- 
heal will have the same margin of safety in the new 
Chamber, and even if all the Republicans persist in their 
futile policy of abstentionism, which I do not believe, the 
Government may find it necessary to strike a bargain 
with some of the minority groups. But I have no doubt 
that however seats may be distributed the majority of 
present Ministers will remain in control, and though they 
may be compelled to make concessions as a price of support 
from other sections, I think their influence will be strong 
enough to prevent any breach of continuity in their 
policy. 


THE SYMPATHETIC STRIKE 


OWEVER the lawyers may quibble about the 
H precise effects of Clause 1 of the Trade Unions 
Bill, there is no longer any doubt about its 
general effect. It will outlaw, and is meant by the Govern- 
ment to outlaw, not only the “ general strike,” however 
defined, but all sympathetic strikes that are of any real 
importance. When it is in force, there may still be some 
sympathetic strikes that the courts will hold not to be 
illegal. But clearly these will be exceptional; and, to all 
intents and purposes, it will be true that every sympathetic 
strike will expose all who instigate or take part in it to 
the full rigour of the law. 

“Well and good,” some well-meaning members of the 
public may say. ‘“ We do not deny the right of Trade 
Unionists who have a grievance to withhold their labour, 
provided that they duly work out their contracts of service. 
But we do deny the right of other Trade Unionists, who 
have no concern in the particular quarrel, to cause grave 
inconvenience both to their own employers and to the 
general public by declaring a sympathetic strike. Let us 
preserve the right to strike by all means ; but let us restrict 
its use to the remedying of definite industrial grievances 
under which the strikers themselves are suffering.” 

So stated, the case sounds plausible enough. But is it 
fairly stated in such terms ? We do not deny the right of a 
hundred carpenters to strike because of a grievance which 
applies directly only to a single carpenter. Why should 
we deny the right of a hundred van-drivers or railwaymen 
to strike in the carpenters’ support ? It cannot be because 
the one strike inconveniences the public, while the other 
does not; for, if that were so, we should forbid all strikes, 
and not sympathetic strikes alone, among railwaymen, 
electricians, and other groups of workers on whom the 
public convenience depends. This no one proposes; and, 
accordingly, the argument from public convenience alone 
goes by the board. Is it, then, because we recognise that 
there is an identity of interest among workers of the same 
trade, but deny that this identity can extend to workers 
of different trades ? This, surely, is a very hasty generalisa- 
tion. Some disputes concern one trade alone; others, 
while they arise directly in a single trade, raise questions of 
Trade Union principle which are of equal concern to the 
workers in every trade. A refusal by an employer to 
employ Trade Unionists, for example, is a matter of principle 
which has long been recognised as concerning the entire 
Trade Union movement. On what principle is it proposed 
to deny to Trade Unionists the right to strike in defence of 
a point vital to the very existence of their movement ? 
And who is to draw the line between those disputes which 
concern one trade alone, and those which are of common 
concern ? 
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If all the transport workers strike in support of all the 
miners in a national dispute, the entire community suffers 
very severe inconvenience. If the miners in one single 
district strike, and the railwaymen in that district refuse to 
handle coal raised by blackleg labour, the inconvenience is 
far less; but it still exists. It is not proposed to outlaw 
the larger dispute because it is national ; for otherwise we 
should presumably veto all national disputes in vital 
industries. But, if we veto it because it is sympathetic, 
clearly the small dispute is vetoed equally with the great. 
Or if fifty railwaymen may declare a sympathetic strike in 
support of a local dispute in some other industry, how many 
railwaymen have to be involved for the dispute to become 
illegal ? How many grains make a heap ? 

To say this does not imply approval of the use of the 
sympathetic strike as a common weapon in industrial 
conflicts. There is all the difference in the world between 
strikes which are unwise and strikes which should be made 
unlawful. It would be most unwise for the carpenters, 
whenever they thought they should have a rise in wages, 
to come out on strike without first using every effort to 
reach a settlement by negotiation. It would be most 
unwise; but it would be perfectly lawful; and no one 
proposes that it should not be lawful. Even more, it would 
be most unwise for the railwaymen, whenever a strike 
occurred in any industry, to refuse to handle goods consigned 
to or from the establishments involved in the dispute. 
It would be most unwise; but it does not in the least 
follow that it ought to be made unlawful. For one thing, 
if the railwaymen were to follow such a policy, their Union 
would be bankrupt within a year; and there is no point 
in legislating against things which cannot conceivably 
happen. 

But, it may be said, the railwaymen may, without 
adopting the sympathetic strike as a general policy, still 
declare one in a particular case. In fact, the thing has been 
done more than once. Public opinion thinks of the sym- 
pathetic strike mainly in connection with sensational events 
such as “ Black Friday,” and last year’s “‘ General Strike,” 
but the commonest form of it by far is the stoppage of a few 
men in connection with some small local dispute of which 
the great mass of the public never hears. For example, 
some years ago there was a strike of woollen operatives at an 
isolated tweed mill in a small industrial town. The firm 
presented the “‘ document,” refused to employ any man who 
would not renounce membership of the Union, and tried to 
run the mill with “ blackleg” labour. In this case, the 
workers—mostly women, and grossly underpaid — were 
very weakly organised, and, as the mill was situated in an 
agricultural district, ‘‘ blackleg”’ labour was not difficult to 
secure. The strikers’ one chance of success was to shut off 
the power from the mill, and the power-house was run by 
engineers, who struck along with the rest of the workers, 
though they had no direct grievance of their own. The 
firm managed to replace them with less skilled substitutes, 
and carried on. But the substitutes did not understand 
the engines, and a breakdown occurred. Engineers were 
sent for from the makers to come and repair the machinery ; 
but these men, strong Trade Unionists, refused to undertake 
the work when they found that the firm had declared war 
on Trade Unionism. 

This action of the engineers here was a clear case of a 
sympathetic strike, and of one which any reasonable man 
would surely hold to be justified. For it was a matter of 
principle with the Trade Unionist engineers not to help 
the firm to enforce the “document” on its employees. 
They had no choice but to be false to their convictions or 
to refuse to put the engines in order. It may be held that 
this particular action would not be barred by the Bill— 
that would depend not on any opinion or intention of Sir 
Douglas Hogg but upon the unpredictable decision of some 


— 


judge or magistrate—but clearly many actions turning on 
precisely the same point of principle would be barred. The 
conscientious Trade Unionist will be left to choose 

and again between loyalty to the State and loyalty to his 
class. 

Now, this is precisely the sort of choice which any rational 
Government would try to avoid forcing upon its citizens, 
The problem of conflicting loyalties is by far the hardest 
of all the problems of social ethics ; and it is plain that the 
democratic State can only exist by working with, instead of 
against, the grain of other loyalties which are recognised 
by its citizens. To force the conflict is to open the way toa 
civil war hardly the less disastrous because it is not to be 
fought out in open arms. The effective cure for the abuse 
of the sympathetic strike is not legal repression, but 
common sense. The Trade Unionist must be left free law- 
fully to use it when his conscience as a Trade Unionist allows 
him no alternative. If he is so left free, his common sense 
is likely, as long as it is met by common sense on the other 
side, to restrain him from more than a very occasional abuse 
of his right. On the other hand repression, so far from 
stopping him from abusing it, will merely destroy in his 
mind the distinction between right and wrong uses of the 
sympathetic strike, and substitute the sole consideration of 
force. It will perhaps check the little sympathetic strikes 
which often do more good than harm at the cost of en- 
couraging the huge sympathetic strikes which promise 
immunity because of the numbers engaged in them. For the 
railwaymen are well aware that the State cannot imprison 
them all, and that, whatever the law may say, there is 
safety in numbers. And a law that can be enforced against 
the weak but not against the strong is surely, by common 
admission, of all laws the worst and most unjust. 

We conclude, then, that any attempt to legislate against a 
strike on the ground that it is sympathetic is bound to do 
harm, and to bring the law itself into contempt. Nor can 
we see either any practical cure for such legislation or any 
means of defining a “‘ sympathetic strike ” which will draw 
a line between those which are reasonable and those which 
are not. Such legislation is, moreover, inevitably one-sided. 
The employer’s equivalent to the sympathetic strike is not, 
in most cases, the sympathetic lock-out, which alone is 
hit at by the Bill, but either the “ black list,” in the form of 
a refusal to employ elsewhere men thrown out of employ- 
ment by a dispute, or a mere closing or contraction of his 
works, attributed, not to a trade dispute, but to “ shortage 
of orders ” or some similar cause. The employer, under this 
Bill, is practically as free as ever he was to use any 
“* sympathetic ” weapon that seems valuable to him; the 
worker alone is to be hobbled by a law oppressive where it 
is certain, and still more oppressive in its uncertainty. 

Legislation of this order seeks on the face of it to help the 
employer against the worker; but it will certainly hinder 
even the employer far more than it helps him. For industrial 
efficiency depends, not only on the existence of common sense 
among employers and workers, but also on the existence of 
conditions which enable common sense to be exercised. 
And it is at these conditions that the Bill strikes an absurdly 
gratuitous blow. 


SANITY 


URING the week a mental specialist, giving evidence 

ID in a law suit, declared that he had never certified 
anybody perfectly sane in his life and sug 

that there was no such thing as a perfectly sane humat 
being. Possibly he did not realise that, in saying this, 
he was robbing “ sanity” of most of its meaning. 
everybody is a little insane, then it is sane to be 8 li 
insane. If St. Francis and Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
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Gladstone were all mad, who would mind being mad in 
such company ? No one objects to being what everybody 
is. When Freud tells us that all children are polymor- 
phously perverse, we conclude, after the first shock, that 
on the whole it cannot be such a bad thing to be poly- 
morphously perverse, if all children since the beginning 
of history have qualified for the description. The phrase, 
indeed, loses its meaning if it is applied in this universal 
fashion. If you were told that some human being was 
polymorphously perverse, it would suggest to you—if 
the phrase meant anything to you at all—that he was 
exceptional, abnormal, a creature apart, like Jack the 
Ripper. You would imagine him scarcely capable of 
being trusted or even liked. He would present himself 
to your imagination much as a leper would. But, as soon 
as you are told that he is very little different from everybody 
else, and that “ polymorphously perverse” is only a 
technical term which does not exclude the virtues of an 
Abraham Lincoln or a Florence Nightingale, you realise 
that Freud, by saying too much, has told us too little. 
That is the danger of all sweeping epithets. The most 
abusive epithet loses its force if it is used too freely. 
If you call your political opponents “ murderers,” or 
“ traitors,” on the smallest provocation, all that you do 
in the end is to make these words seem as mild as milk, 
and to force ordinary men to the conclusion that it is 
possible to be a murderer or a traitor and, at the same 
time, a kindly and trustworthy human being. Nearly 
everyone who calls names forgets this. Names lose their 
point by being hurled at everybody. That is why no one 
should say “‘ murderer ” unless he really means “ murderer ” 
or “ traitor” unless he really means “ traitor.” 

In the same way doctors should be careful of accusing 
too many of us of being insane. Most of us know that, 
roughly speaking, we are sane—that we are sane in every 
respect that matters—and anyone who tells us that we 
are not perfectly sane conveys as little meaning to us as 
if he told us that we were dead or in Purgatory. There 
is a theoretic point of view, of course, from which nobody 
is perfectly anything. Nobody is perfectly healthy, or 
perfectly honest, or perfectly truthful. I do not know 
whether it is possible to draw a perfect circle, but I do 
know that it is impossible to discover a perfect man. 
How rare is even perfect sight or perfect hearing! Mr. 
Shaw once told of a visit he paid to an occulist who declared 
that he was abnormal in having normal sight, and the 
normal, like the perfect, scarcely exists except in theory. 
You will find it almost as difficult to discover the average 
man as the perfect man. He is a useful fiction about whom 
everybody talks but whom nobody has ever met. We 
have to invent these standards for purposes of thought, 
but everyone we know departs from the average and falls 
short of the perfection we have imagined. 

_In this sense, no doubt, nobody is perfectly sane. But, 
ifwe ask a doctor whether a person is sane or not, we 
do not wish to know whether he is ideally sane, but whether 
he is practically sane. Chiefly we want to know whether 
he is, in the ordinary sense of the words, responsible for 
his actions, If you knew a perfectly charming lady, 
famous for her charitable and unselfish life, and if you 
suddenly heard that she had been arrested for shoplifting, 
you would conclude that, if she was guilty, it must have 
been in a moment of temporary madness. Possibly many 
crimes are committed as a result of such mental aberration. 
In recent years more and more criminals have been defended 
on the ground that, at the time of the crime, they were 
moved by some uncontrollable impulse. Even if the 
excuse is valid, however, we dare not admit it too freely. 
ro mers clerk who robs his master to pay his gambling 

» the member of the race-gang who slashes a rival’s 





face with a razor, may conceivably be obeying some 
uncontrollable impulse, but uncontrollable impulses of 
the kind are so da:gerous to society that we cannot give 
him the benefit of the doubt. When once we admit 
uncontrollable impulses as an excuse for crime, we find 
it impossible to condemn anyone from the beginning of 
history, from Cain down to the latest blackmailer. 

In practice, we know that the ordinary sane man can 
control these uncontrollable impulses. Human beings, 
even in their wildest moods, measure the consequences, 
and in a society in which murder is usually discovered 
and punished we find that fewer men have an uncontrollable 
impulse to murder their fellow-creatures than in a society 
in which a murderer is as likely as not to escape. One 
of the tests of sanity, indeed, is the possession of that 
cold common sense which realises the consequences of 
deeds and shrinks from them if they are painful. We 
should call a man mad if he committed a murder without 
a motive and without realising that he would probably 
be hanged as a result. We should call a millionaire mad 
if he stole a penny out of a bus conductor’s bag and risked 
imprisonment for an object that could do him no possible 
good. In most of the crimes that are committed, however, 
no lunacy of this kind is apparent. Ninety-nine crimes 
out of a hundred have a perfectly reasonable motive, and, 
if the criminal is mad, it is not because he fails to foresee 
the possible consequences, but because he fancies he will 
be lucky enough to escape them. Crippen and Mahon 
had an intelligible reason for murdering their victims ; 
they wished to rid themselves of women who had become 
nuisances to them. It is probable that they were not 
perfectly sane, but they were sane enough not to murder 
this or that woman at random, and to attempt to conceal 
the evidence of their crimes. The blackmailer, in the 
same way, acts from an intelligible motive. He wishes, 
like most people, to make money easily, and he knows 
that he has an excellent chance of doing so without ever 
being punished. Yet if you had an instrument by which 
you could learn everything about his poor twisted brain, 
you might find there some seed of insanity that doomed 
him to be a blackmailer as surely as Mozart was doomed 
to be a musician. 

We live in a world, however, in which it is part of 
sanity to regard human beings as the masters of destiny 
and responsible in the main for their actions. Philoso- 
phically we may not be able to prove that the will is free, 
but in practice we take it for granted that it is free. Liberty 
of choice may be an illusion, but it is as real to us as bread 
and butter. I know that if anyone offered me a thousand 
pounds to give a lecture in the Albert Hall I should have 
the liberty to choose between giving the lecture and not 
giving it, and that, with the prospect of getting a thousand 
pounds, I should overcome all my scruples and give it. 
The will is an inconstant thing, easily strengthened by 
the love of money, the fear of hunger, and a hundred 
other things; and we judge a man’s sanity largely by 
the way in which his will responds to the common hopes 
and fears. What we mean when we call a man sane, 
indeed, is that he is more or less like ourselves, possessed 
like us by the hope of gain and the fear of danger, even 
if not by all the same affections and impulses. If we 
saw a man with a few hundred a year lighting his cigarettes 
with five-pound notes we should think him mad because 
we do not share his indifference to the value of money. 
And, if we saw one of our friends turning somersaults 
in Piccadilly Circus we should conclude that he had gone 
mad, because we do not share his indifference to public 
ridicule. Yet we know that indifference to public ridicule 
has up to a point been the mark of many good and wise 
men. From the point of view of the conventional, perhaps, 
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every unconventional man is a little mad. Artists with 
long hair have often seemed mad to sober townsmen, 
simply because the sober townsman does not share the 
artist’s vanity and disregard of the ordinary conventions 
of barbering. Madness of this kind consists in not doing 
what everybody else is doing. Revolutionaries seem mad 
in a world of Conservatives. The Christian saint seems 
mad in a world of worldlings. And, no doubt, they are 
mad in not acting from ordinary motives and in not sharing 
the ordinary hopes and fears. Shelley was ‘‘ mad Shelley ” 
to his contemporaries at Eton, and, if he were living to-day, 
it is improbable that any mental specialist would give him 
a certificate of perfect sanity. Many people can never 
like Shelley as much as they would like to like him, simply 
because they feel that he was often inspired by hopes 
and fears to which they themselves are strangers. No 
one ever feels like this about Keats. Keats, we cannot 
help thinking, was a man like ourselves, as Burns was, 
and as the Shakespeare of our imagination was. The 
great men we love most are great ordinary men, and 
their sanity (which is seldom regarded as an endearing 
quality) endears them to us. Who can quite love Blake ? 
He had more wisdom than most sane men, but there 
is an oddity in his character and mind that estranges 
the affections. 

Hence we must not allow mental specialists to talk us 
out of our sanity. We may not be perfectly sane, but, 
in so far as we are insane, most of us are sanely insane, 
and rather like other people, which is the main thing. 
Even Cabinet Ministers are saner than a mental specialist 
would admit. They behave as the rest of us would behave 
if we were equally wrong-headed and had the power to 
put our wrong-headedness into practice. And to be sane 
is, in part, to be just as foolish as everybody else. 

. 


COCKLES 


N a previous article* some account was given of the 
I shellfish industry in this country and the scientific 
work which had been conducted by the Ministry 
of Fisheries in this connection, particularly with reference 
to the cultivation and purification of oysters and mussels. 
It is encouraging to find that the development of this 
valuable source of food is still occupying a great deal of 
the attention of the scientific staff employed by the 
Ministry, while a recent reportt shows that they have 
extended their investigations to the cockle. 

The edible cockle is, no doubt, familiar to everyone. 
A good average specimen is about an inch long and has 
a rounded, white shell covered with small, rounded pro- 
tuberances which enable it to grip the sand in which it 
lives. It is an extremely common shellfish, and is found 
along the coasts wherever there is a stretch of sand 
sheltered from currents and from the full force of the sea. 
It is especially abundant in the Wash, the Thames Estuary, 
Carmarthen Bay and Morecambe Bay, and in all these 
regions there are large and flourishing cockle industries. 

The cockle lies normally buried in the sand so that one 
end of the shell is just flush with the surface, and it takes 
in sea water and the microscopic animals and plants on which 
it feeds by way of a short tube which projects from between 
the two halves of the shell in this region. Within the 
shell the food is collected by passing the water through 
an extremely fine sieve formed by a delicate lattice work 
of tissue which is covered by tiny, rapidly moving hairs 





* “Development of the Shellfish Industry,” THe New Sratesman, 
November 2lst, 1925. 

+A Report on the Cockle Beds and the Cockle Industry of England 
and Wales. By F.S. Wright. Stationery Office. 3s. net. 
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which carry the fine food particles to the mouth. The 
water which passes through the sieve is rejected by way 
of a second tube which opens alongside the first. As 
long as the cockle is healthy and is not left high and dry 
at low tide this process goes on so that a great deal of 
water is passed through the body, and any food it may 
contain collected, during the course of a day. The cockles 
can move about in the sand or on the surface by means of 
a very muscular “ foot,” a wedge-shaped organ which 
can be thrust out from between the two halves of the 
shell. 

Since they depend for food on material which is carried 
in suspension by the sea water and not on anything they 
may obtain from the sand in which they live, it follows 
that, if the water is sufficiently rich in the kind of food 
they require, the sand may be so thickly populated with 
cockles that they lie almost literally “ cheek by jowl.” 
Thus in the beds on the Llanrhidian Sands in South Wales 
it is stated that, on the average, 357 cockles are present 
in every square metre of sand, while a complete bed of 
about 820 acres contains an estimated population of some 
four hundred and sixty-two million ! 

Like the oyster and the mussel, the young cockle spends 
a short period swimming about freely in the sea before 
it settles down to the quiet, sedentary life of its parents, 
The adult cockles appear to spawn mainly in the spring 
and early summer, so that the bye-laws which enforce a 
close season from May till August on many of the beds with 
the hope of preserving the species would appear to have 
been framed without adequate knowledge of the habits 
of the animal. Some of these bye-laws are, however, in 
process of revision. The young cockles, after being spread 
far and wide in the sea, settle wherever they find a suitable 
bottom. In some places there are definite beds of these 
young or “seed” cockles, consisting of patches of soft, 
oozy mud quite distinct from the surrounding sand. In 
these “nurseries” the population is almost incredibly 
dense, the young cockles forming a compact layer just 
below the surface of the mud. As they grow, the boundary 
of the nursery extends on all sides over the surface of the 
sand, but in the centre the surplus population cannot be 
disposed of in this manner, and very many animals are 
forced to the surface. These are mainly carried away by 
currents, some to destruction but many of them to other 
parts of the beds which they help to restock. 

As the cockle grows its shell increases, new layers being 
added round the outer edges. Since growth is more rapid 
in the summer than in the winter, the shell is not added 
to at the same rate at all times of the year, and it is possible 
to estimate the age of a cockle by the number of rings 
on its shell in much the same manner as one judges the 
age of a tree by the number of annual rings in the wood. 
The speed of growth varies according to the conditions, 
especially the supply of food, but an average marketable 
cockle, about one inch long, is usually three or four yeals 
old. 

The life of the cockle is not entirely unchequered. Its 
enemies amongst other animals are many and varied. 
Besides the attacks of a variety of parasites, it is eaten 
by starfish and bored into by the dog whelk—the two 
inveterate foes of all shellfish of this type—while many 
species of gull, and especially the black-headed gull, eat 
the young cockles. The undersized cockles which af 
rejected by the gatherers are frequently left exposed w 
the sand and “are practically presented to the gulls. 
Great numbers of young cockles are probably eaten by 
flatfish which swim up over the beds when these 4m 
submerged. But far more dangerous than the attacks 
of other animals is the effect of physical agencies. ¥° 
is the cockle’s worst enemy, and the population of a flourish- 
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ing bed may be decimated by its action in a single night, 
while late frosts may kill vast numbers of young cockles, 
either in the swimming stage or when they have just 
settled. The other extreme of temperature is almost 
equally injurious, for cockles exposed on the surface of 
the beds during the summer are frequently killed by the 
heat. Storms may do great damage, the force of the 
breakers dislodging many of the cockles, which are thrown 
up in heaps on the shore at high tide mark. Currents 
may do even more damage by washing the shellfish from 
a favourable to an unfavourable area, while streams or 
rivers, by a slight alteration in their course, may undercut 
the cockle beds and carry the whole population to destruc- 
tion. The cockle gatherers themselves often do great 
damage to the cockles—and so to their own livelihood— 
by leaving the small, unmarketable specimens, in direct 
contravention of the bye-laws, at the mercy of the currents 
and the gulls instead of scattering them over the surface 
of the beds. 

Cockles are gathered by a variety of methods. In some 
cases they are scraped up by hand or dug, but more often 
short-handled rakes with large teeth or especially con- 
structed scrapers consisting of sickle-shaped pieces of 
iron are employed. In the Morecambe Bay cockle fishery 
it is usual to tread the sand with bare feet in order to 
bring the cockles to the surface, while the “‘ jumbo,” a 
wooden framework with a base board which rests on the 
sand, is used in some parts of Lancashire to force the 
animals to the surface. After they have been gathered, 
the cockles are collected in heaps, washed, and then 
riddled through a standard sieve, only those animals 
which do not pass through the meshes being permitted to 
be sold. 

Unlike oysters and mussels, cockles are seldom sent 
alive to the market; instead they are first boiled or, as 
at Leigh-on-Sea in the Thames Estuary, steamed. As a 
result of this treatment the soft parts come away from 
the shells, so that when they are sieved the soft parts 
alone pass through the meshes. After washing in clean 
water these are then despatched to the market either 
as they are or salted or else preserved in vinegar. 

Although less rich in the valuable carbohydrate food 
material known as glycogen or animal starch than the 
native oyster, the cockle provides an excellent and, like 
allied shellfish, an exceptionally well-balanced food. More- 
over, on account of its habitat, it appears to be less liable 
to pollution than the oyster or the mussel, while its treat- 
ment with boiling water or steam further lessens the risk 
of bacterial infection. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find 
that the annual total of cockles landed in England and 
Wales has risen from 167,089 cwts. in 1928 to 300,721 ewts., 
having a value of some fifty thousand pounds, in 1925. 
Moreover, these figures do not include cockles gathered 
by casual collectors, who often outnumber the regular 
gatherers. 

Up to the present, in spite of the large numbers of cockles 
gathered, there does not appear to be any diminution in 
the numbers on the beds; but experiments by the Ministry 
of Fisheries have shown that it is quite possible to trans- 
Plant cockles from regions where they are overcrowded 
and grow slowly to new and favourable localities where 
they quickly increase in size. There is thus not only good 
teason for expansion in the fishery, but apparently almost 
unlimited scope. But more attention must be paid to 
the demands of the market than in the past, when con- 
siderable consignments of cockles have been imported 
from Holland merely because the gatherers in this country 
refuse to respect the market demand for large cockles 
which the Dutch exporter is astute enough to do. 


Cc. M. Y. 





Correspondence 


LIBERAL-LABOUR ANIMOSITY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In your admirable article on ‘“‘ These Melodramatists ”’ 
you say (referring to the Tory Government) “It is a very 
expensive Government that we have got just now, and it is 
hard to believe we have done anything really to deserve it.” 
Will you please allow me to challenge this latter statement, 
and to suggest that we are being punished for the folly of 
putting in Tory M.P.’s quite unnecessarily, through Liberal 
and Labour candidates pushing one another out? In bemoaning 
the immense amount of mischief that is being done in nearly 
all directions by our present Government, should not Socialists 
also realise what a great amount of beneficial legislation and 
administration could be substituted, if only some scheme of 
mutual self-abnegation for the sake of the common weal could 
take the place of the present antagonism between members 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties ?—Yours, etc., G. W. S. 

Manchester. 


GAS v. ELECTRICITY 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am always interested in the articles by “ Lens,” 
but in some respects he seems to be rather behind the times in 
the hygiene of his labour-saving house. He confesses he can 
obtain electricity at 1d. per unit and yet prefers to pollute 
the air both of his sitting-rooms and also of his bedrooms with 
the by-products of gas, wastes one-third of its heat content 
up the chimney, and I gather contaminates his cooking where 
done in an oven with its fumes. The only electric heater he 
appears to have is a small one such as I understand some people 
place under the table to keep their feet warm. 

Modern electric fires such as he can obtain from many well- 
known makers will provide him with far more radiant heat 
than his gas fires without wasting a large proportion of it up 
the chimney and without contaminating the air of his rooms. 
Moreover, instead of being tied to sitting round the fireplace, 
an electric fire can be placed where it is most convenient at the 
moment; there is no finding matches or blowing oneself up 
with “ backfires.” 

As regards sick rooms, electric fires are in every way superior 
to gas, and in the case of some types which I use in bedrooms 
there is the advantage that a kettle can be kept simmering 
on them all the time providing instant boiling water at no 
extra cost and again without adding the most objectionable 
fumes of a gas ring to the sickroom atmosphere. I am simply 
interested as a user of electricity throughout the house and 
should be delighted to show “‘ Lens” its many advantages. 
—Yours, etc., ELEcTRIC. 

[‘* Electric ’’ appears to be very sure of his views, but they 
are not supported by any scientific evidence that we know of. 
Certainly efficient modern gas fires deliver no “fumes” or 
** by-products” into a room at all and have the merit over 
electric stoves of maintaining a constant chimney draught. 
The balance of advantages between the two still remains in 
doubt. Both have the disadvantage (as compared with an 
open coal fire) that most people find it unpleasant, for some 
reason or other, to sit all day long in rooms in which either is 
operating. We have evidently still much to learn on this 
question.—Eb., N.S.] 


BEETHOVEN 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In spite of his cheap sneer about “ the rich store” of 
my knowledge about Beethoven, I am indebted to Mr. Ernest 
Newman for the reference to his book in which I am promised 
further information about Beethoven’s health. I did not 
intend, nor do I propose, to embark on a discussion of the medical 
aspects of Beethoven’s life in the lay Press. But the quotation 
from Mr. Newman in THE New SratresmMan of April 30th 
seemed to me to assume as proven what Dr. Schweisheimer's 
careful examination of the history of Beethoven’s diseases had 
ruled out.—Yours, etc., Percy Kipp. 

22 Montagu Street, 

Portman Square. 

{We must point out that it was Dr. Kidd who started the 
discussion upon which he now declines to “* embark in the lay 
Press.” He is entitled, no doubt, to his professional reticence, 
but in the circumstances he can hardly blame lay readers who 
Cc 
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place their own interpretation upon so discreet a plea. It 
seems a pity that the “ medicine-man” attitude should still 


survive even in Harley Street. Engineers discuss valves and 
bridge-stresses in “‘ the lay Press *—when they get a chance— 
why should not doctors be equally ready to discuss bodies 
and diseases—especially now that their craft is beginning to 
become something of a real science ?—Ep. N.S.] 





THE SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—As secretary of the Tolstoy Society may I be allowed 
to comment on Mr. Peter Quennell’s spelling of Tolstoy’s name 
in his review of Anton Tchekov in your issue of May 14th? 

The centenary of Tolstoy’s birth falls on September 10th, 
1928, and our society would be glad if by then we could get 
the form “* Tolstoy,” which is already the prevalent one, generally 
adopted in place of the French spelling ‘“* Tolstoi.” 

There is no doubt as to which form is correct, for not only 
did Tolstoy and all his family spell the name with a “ y ”"— 
as is shown by the autograph on the enclosed portrait—but 
a committee of the British Academy, consisting of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Dr. Hagberg Wright, Mr. Minns, 
Dr. Seton-Watson, Mr. Nevill Forbes and Mr. Hinks, drew up 
and published a scheme of transliteration for Russian names 
in which one of the examples given is “ Tolstoy.” 

The Oxford University Press, Heinemann, Allen and Unwin, 
and the publishers of all the best editions of Tolstoy’s works 
have adopted that spelling, and only the inferior translations, 
made originally from the French and giving all the Russian 
names in a spelling perplexing to English readers, make the 
name “ Tolstoi.” 

The universal adoption of the correct form of the nan.w will 
therefore serve as a useful indication to the public as to which 
versions they should read and which they should avoid, so 
that it will be rendering a service to your readers as well as 
to this society if you will be so kind as to give publicity to this 
letter.—Yours, etc., BARBARA HopcGson. 

Ladywell House, 

Great Baddow. 
May 24th. 


[We have always spelt it Tolstoy and the use of the other 
spelling was a proof-reader’s oversight. But what of Tchehov ? 
Miss Hodgson writes it Tchekov; Prince Mirsky in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica writes it Chekhov ; 
whilst in all the best editions of his work in England it is written 
Tchehov. This last seems to be the now established form.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


BLAKE AND “SQUALOR” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the course of your notice of my book, William 
Blake on the Lord’s Prayer, there is one remark which ought 
not to pass unchallenged. The writer says that at the end of 
his career Blake had “ withdrawn into extreme squalor .. . 
in a small room off Fountain’s Court, Strand.” 

Now “squalor,” whether mental or physical, never could 
touch either Blake or his devoted wife, no matter how meagre 
the apartment might be in which they lived. The room which 
saw the birth of the Illustrations to Dante, and in which Blake’s 
spirit passed in triumph from the Outer to the Inner “ World 
of Inspiration and Vision ’’—his “eternal dwelling-place *— 
had nothing squalid about it. 

And an incident recorded by Swinburne in his Essay (p. 81) 
shows that after her husband’s death Mrs. Blake’s means were 
not as straitened but that she could preserve her independence. 
Swinburne writes : “ I have been informed by a surviving friend 
of Blake . . . that after Blake’s death a gift of £100 was sent 
to his widow by the Princess Sophia, who must not lose the 
exceptional honour due to her for a display of sense and liberality 
so foreign to her blood. . . . Mrs. Blake sent back the money 
with all the thanks due, not liking to take or keep what (as it 
seemed to her) she could dispense with, while many to whom no 
chance or choice was given might have been kept alive by the 
gift ; and, as readers of the Life know, fell to work in her old 
age by preference.’”’—Yours, etc., JoHN H. CLARKE. 

8 Bolton Street, W. 1. 

May 20th. 





——— 





Miscellany 


THE ACQUITTAL 


E was a small, undersized man with a little pale 
H face; a bedraggled moustache and _ lack-lustre 
eyes which, however, had a distant gleam in them 
this evening. The coat he wore had evidently been thrown 
away by a man twice his size, his trousers were much too 
large for him, and they were kept out of the way at the 
bottom by a pair of ragged army puttees, wound amateur- 
ishly round and round his legs. He walked in the middle of 
the village street as if he wished to declare to all the world 
his nefarious purpose. He wasn’t ashamed of it, he was 
rather glad, perhaps he had found a way to relieve all that 
suffering and misery at home and that despairing ache he 
felt every time he entered the house. If he could only keep 
on like this now he might not worry so much. It was a 
miserable evening, a thick drizzle falling and a soughing 
moaniug wind blowing off the moors and piercing to his 
very marrow. The village street was full of puddles, but 
he splashed through them unknowing, he would have to go 
through worse to-night ; not a soul was about but he knew 
that behind all those windows they were watching him; 
from behind the windows with the red, comfortable lights, 
where inside perhaps, they were happy, but he didn’t care; 
let them watch, he would show them to-night. 

The village street ended and he entered upon the open 
road ; the rain now beat like a cloud against him, and the 
wind flapped his old coat about as if jeering at such a 
strange garment being placed on such a little man. He 
stepped out bravely in the gathering darkness; by the time 
he reached Farmer Higginson’s it would be completely 
dark. He had timed it thus in his scheming during the day. 
Such delicate scheming it was, every eventuality pondered 
over until it seemed as if his plan was the easiest thing in 
the world. At Farmer Higginson’s in a shed, stood a 
waggon-load of potatoes tied up in sacks. He had seen 
them there before when he had applied to the farmer fora 
job. The farmer laughed and said he wanted a labourer 
who could work, not a little fellow like him. That’s what 
they had all said off and on for the last four years, as if he 
could help being small. He would show them to-night. 

When he left the farm the sight of those sacks of potatoes 
remained fixed in his mind. They looked as if they would 
feed hundreds of people, let alone his little family. All 
day he was taunted by the vision, bulging piles of food, 
just a little pile of which would feed his family for weeks. 
In the night he lay awake brooding, and when he arose in 
the morning his mind was made up, he would have one of 
those sacks of potatoes. They would still be on the waggon, 
market day was a day ahead yet. His scheming carried 
out with such care was simple. From past experience he 
knew he could carry a sack five yards, he must have all 
night to work in, and then he could walk five yards and then 
rest, five yards and rest and by the morning he would be 
home with the food inside the house. It was easy—any- 
thing was easy after the past four years. 

The red light of Farmer Higginson’s showed itself across 
the valley not far away now, but closer still when he would 
come to the ruined cottage. That cottage played an 
important part in his scheming, it was the apex of his plan 
because in the cottage he was going to rest, rest a long time 
if need be, after he had dragged the sack of potatoes up 
over the three steep fields which separated the farm-house 
from the roadway. He felt almost proud of that ruined 
cottage, it was his friend that would enable him to beat 
them all. 

The cottage loomed closely before him in the darkness, 
below gleamed the red light, he wiped the rain from his 
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moustache with the back of his hand, and then after a 
moment’s hesitation clambered through the hedge. 

He knew the way, many a time had he scrambled over 
those fields as a boy. It was inky dark now, and the rain 
hung closely about him, hugging his person as if it knew 
there was something strange and untoward in existence. 
The long grass and the mud licked his boots, and his feet 
slopped about in soaked wetness inside them. He ap- 
proached the farm with rat-like caution, his plan was simple, 
it would work: he had no fear of that. He found the shed 
and the waggon, he felt the piles of food and with the glow 
of certainty of final success he heaved a sack off the waggon. 
Then commenced the journey ; by the side of the stream 
under the hedge he travelled so that the sound would direct 
him in the darkness. He couldn’t trust himself in the open 
with his load, he would have to be thinking of that all the 
time and might lose his way. Five yards and then rest, 
five yards and then rest, it was simple—and all the night 
to work in. He followed the stream directly from the shed, 
he staggered his five yards and then let his sack down, he 
stood up proud and splendid in the darkness, his hand 
resting on the sack, couldn’t he live just, he would show 
them. Slowly, yard by yard, his little figure staggered 
upwards, the big sack weighing down his shoulders, but 
that gleam of spirit within him, now fanned to a heroic 
flame, carrying him, impelling him, dragging him upwards 
over the slippery fields. Time and time again he fell on 
the grass, but he was so bent over near the ground and the 
soil was so soft that he was not conscious of any hurt. 
Time and time again he found himself in the stream, and 
he walked in the stream often until the bed became too 
jagged or slippery. Sometimes he felt his heart breaking, 
he wanted to lie down in the clinging waters and sob, then 
he remembered all the night, all the night to work in and 
the thought gave him strength. At such moments he gave 
up all idea of carrying the sack, and dragged it painfully 
along counting the yards he saved by this method, and then 
with extra effort he would heave it on his shoulders and 
think how much nearer the ruined cottage he was. 

Gradually his mind lost all sense of time, and he began 
to think only of the cottage and the rest he would have 
when he reached there. A long, long rest and then a 
smooth highway to his home. The last hundred yards 
for ever remained a blank in his mind, and panting, sobbing, 
staggering, wet to the skin with rain, mud and slime he 
at last reached the cottage, stumbled in the doorway 
and collapsed. 


A bright light shining in his face half recalled the little 
man to his senses, and he perceived beyond the light a 
tall blue form with shining buttons and a gleaming cape. 
It was the country policeman who had stepped into the 
cottage with his bicycle for a respite from the storm outside. 
He leant over the small form. 

“Hullo,” he said. ‘* What’s up here ? ” 

The little man crawled to his feet. ‘It’s alright,’’ he 
said, “I am alright, don’t you bother about me.” 


The policeman beamed at him suspiciously. ‘“ Alright,” 
he sniffed, “ you look alright, you do. How did you 
get in here ? ” 

“Tm alright I tell you,” said the little man. “ There’s 
nothing wrong with me. It was raining outside so I came 
in here.” 

The policeman grunted and switched his light about the 
toom ; he espied the sack of potatoes. 


“Spuds!” he said. He examined the sack. 


“ Hig- 
ginson’s,” he remarked. 


“How did these get in here?” 


he questioned the little man. 





“ How 
should I know. I tell ye I don’t know anything about it.” 
His voice had risen almost to a scream. 

The policeman rubbed his chin thoughtfully and gazed 
at the little man for some time. 

** Look here,” he said at last. 
me. I am sorry, but it’s got to be done. 
you know.” 

He put his arm under the shoulders of the little man and 
helped him outside. 


“* How should I know,” replied the little man. 


**'You’ll have to come with 
Can’t let this go 


The magistrates court was clean, brown, and hard- 
looking, everything polished brightly, but somehow or 
other sordidness and misery ingrained in the polish casting 
a mirk over the whole place. The magistrates entered the 
court, took their seats, and the stern-looking man with 
glasses who sat in front of them told the little man to 
“‘stand there and answer the charges against him.” 

A policeman helped him up the steps to “ stand there,” 
and he gazed strangely at the magistrates. They were 
clean and fat with new clothes and white collars, and they 
didn’t seem to take any notice of him. The chairman 
had a nice pink face with a moustache, and the sight of 
that face with all the comfort and solidity behind it made 
the little man quake. A man like that had never done 
anything wrong, never had any need to do anything wrong, 
how he would hate and loath him for stealing those potatoes. 
The chairman spoke to him in a kindly voice, then the trial 
commenced, It was all so simple, nobody seemed to pay 
much attention to it—first Farmer Higginson, then the 
policeman, then questions and all the time that hideous 
sack of potatoes protruding from underneath the table. 
Nobody cared, nobody, and that journey up the field, 
he wanted to yell, the journey up the field, why, why 
couldn’t he scream? The chairman asked where was the 
sack of potatoes it was alleged the prisoner had stolen. 
A big policeman stepped down and pulled them out from 
beneath the table. The chairman looked at them and then 
stood up to go out with the other magistrates. But the 
little man had gazed fascinated at the policeman pulling 
at the sack of potatoes; he could hardly lift them; again 
came that wild desire to yell and he burst out: 

“How could a little man like me carry that sack of 
potatoes up the field?” 

There was a hush in the court, eyes were turned constantly 
from the sack of potatoes to the little man. He felt he was 
the centre of attention at last, that they all noticed him 
and were wondering. And the horror of the night entered 
his soul again. 

““Oh! how could I carry a sack of potatoes like that ?”’ 
he sobbed. “I couldn’t do it.” He had convinced 
himself that he couldn’t do it, and he thumped the rail 
with his fists and sobbed and cried and shouted: ‘* How 
could I carry a sack of potatoes like that ?”” The magistrates 
sat down again, the man in front of them spoke sternly 
to him and a policeman came up to him and said: “ Shut 
up, old man, you mustn’t make that noise here.” 

The magistrates leaned over, their heads together, 
then they got up and went outside. They came back again 
and the chairman said they found the prisoner “ Not 
guilty.” The little man still sobbed by the rail: “I tell 
you,” he said, “I couldn’t carry them. I couldn't carry 
them.” A policeman came up and helped him out of the 
dock. 


The little man’s wife was waiting at home. He buried his 
head in her lap. “I couldn’t carry them,” he sobbed. 
** How could a little man like me carry them? I couldn’t, 


I couldn’t.” E. G. Ler. 
C2 
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Art 


INDIAN PAINTINGS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


HAT is Indian painting? It is not easy to dis- 

V \ cover. Up to now the study of Indian art seems 

to have consisted almost entirely in tracing 
foreign influences. Anyone seeking enlightenment on the 
subject of Indian painting is forced to unravel a com- 
plicated tangle of conflicting opinions. The search for 
Greek influences, Roman influences, Persian influences has 
occupied a great deal of the attention of students of Indian 
art and has produced a number of interesting theories, 
but seems to have left little room for the study of the actual 
Indian element itself. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
the study of Indian art was begun originally from the wrong 
end. The Gandhara sculptures were looked upon for a long 
time as the high-water mark of Indian artistic achievement. 
Everyone realises now that these sculptures, with their 
debased Greek technique, are about as representative of 
Indian art as George the Fourth’s Indian Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

It is natural that European minds coming into contact 
for the first time with artistic conceptions so different from 
their own should try to find, somewhere, common ground. 
The Greco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, although a 
mere offshoot of Indian art, provided this common ground. 
Greek influence in the modelling of the figures made them 
seem more human to Western eyes than the incomprehen- 
sibly moulded figures of genuine Hindu imagination. 
Instead of using the Gandhara carving as a starting point 
from which to work inwards to an understanding of truly 
Indian conceptions, an unstated but universally accepted 
theory seems to have grown up that nothing indigenous 
was worth considering except in the measure of its response 
to foreign influence. So Gandhara was used as a standard 
by which to measure Indian achievement. 

This question of foreign inspiration was made of prime 
importance even in considering such typically Indian work 
as the frescoes in the Ajanta caves. Mr. Vincent Smith, 
for instance, tells us in his Early History of India that the 
Ajanta school of pictorial art was derived from Persia and 
ultimately from Greece. Certainly there is Persian influence 
in nearly all the art of Northern India, including Ajanta ; 
but, as E. B. Havell points out,* if the Ajanta paintings are 
placed side by side with those of Pompeii, which are true 
Greco-Roman art of a period not very remote from their 
time, no artist would maintain that there is any reliable 
evidence of these two schools being inspired by common 
artistic ideas, or of being formed upon common methods 
of expression. The small amount of Greco-Roman influence 
that found its way into India became absorbed in the same 
way that Oriental influences have been absorbed by 
European art ever since the Middle Ages. In everything 
that has been written about Indian art, with a few remark- 
able exceptions, much greater stress has been laid upon 
India’s borrowings from the world than upon India’s gifts 
to other countries. When Buddhism was carried into China 
from India, Indian artistic culture went with it and 
influenced Chinese art to a far greater extent than is 
usually realised. 

With the Mogul conquest of India came a renaissance of 
art that is in many ways comparable with the Renaissance 
in Europe. The secular painting which had developed in 
Persia and was to be brought into India by the Moguls 
owed its origin mainly to Chinese art, which in its turn had 
been influenced strongly by the Indian art of earlier days. 
Thus, with the Mogul paintings, India re-absorbed some of 
her own earlier inspiration filtered throughout two nations. 





* “Indian Sculpture and Painting,” p. 167. 








The early Mogul work has a stiffness and a stilted mono. 
tony that gradually gives place under Indian influences to g 
less formal style. This change can be seen very well in the 
British Museum collection which was put on exhibition last 
week. During the reign of Akbar the Court painters, most 
of whom were Hindus, developed Mogul painting very 
rapidly. Basiwan, a Hindu, was considered the most 
famous. There is an example of his work in the collection 
(No. 17). Under Akbar’s successor, Jahangir, Mogul 
painting became crystallised into a style and later into g 
convention which gradually became stereotyped, until every 
Mogul picture had a family resemblance. It was during the 
short period of Akbar’s reign and largely under his personal 
influence that Mogul painting was a living art. With his 
encouragement the painters broke away from certain 
conventions and had the courage to try new experiments 
and even to go direct to Nature for inspiration. It is a pity 
there are not more examples of this period in the British 
Museum collection. 

European art had a certain influence upon the later Mogul 
painting, but it was not a very happy influence. No. 26 is 
an amusing example of this. A lady and gentleman in 
strange attitudes, which the artist no doubt considered 
typically European, are conversing together. A curtain 
above them is looped back in the style of contemporary 
European prints. Something disastrous seems to have 
happened to the delicate Indian colouring, which makes even 
the dullest Mogul painting glitter like a kingfisher in the sun, 
The endeavour to assimilate the European palette has 
resulted in an unholy muddle of lurid red and dirty orange. 

In Rajputana, where another school of painting flourished 
independently, older Indian traditions were being followed. 
These are well represented in the exhibition, some of them 
being placed side by side with Mogul paintings of the same 
period. The subject matter of the Rajput paintings differs 
from that of the Moguls. The Mahabharata and the old 
Hindu legends form the basis of most of them, whereas the 
Court painters of Akbar concerned themselves chiefly with 
portraits and drawings of horses and animals. 

The Rajput paintings deserve to be better known. To 
quote from Mr. Laurence Binyon’s excellent guide to the 
Exhibition “they constitute a body of work which is 
unique in the art of the world. This is a popular art, yet 
steeped in the religious spirit; it has a joyous and spon- 
taneous quality, for which the traditional technique and 
the manner of drawing are felicitous expressions. The 
study of the Rajput School is the happiest avenue of 
approach to Indian art.” An effort has been made in the 
exhibition to illustrate the influence of Indian art outside 
India proper, but the few examples of Tibetan and Siamese 
art are hardly sufficient to give any very clear idea of this 
interesting branch of the subject. 

PETER SPENCER. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


HE original intention of the founders of the London 

I Arts Theatre Club was presumably to possess 4 

little theatre, centrally situated, where plays which 
did not tempt the ordinary theatre management could 
be put on at a moderate cost. No such theatre existed in 
London, for Sir Barry Jackson has never made his home 
here and his Birmingham Repertory Theatre has remained 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre even when situated at 
the Kingsway or at Sloane Square, and such ventures 4s 
the Everyman Theatre have been suburban rather than 
central. 

The founders of the Arts Theatre Club were lucky i 
finding a perfect site in Great Newport Street, only two 
minutes from Leicester Square tube station, with buildings 
which could be easily converted into a small theatre to 
hold five or six hundred people. They were fortunate 
securing as architect Mr. Morley Horder, who has designed 
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them the simplest, most attractive theatre in London, a 
theatre in which it is a pleasure to sit and to act, for he has 
known how to achieve simplicity without the usual sacrifice 
of that warmth and theatrical atmosphere for which real 
men of the theatre, such as Mr. Gordon Craig, are always 
praising Italian architects. The Arts Theatre is a genuine 
theatre, not a converted hall or barn, and it is the good for- 
tune of the Club to possess this unique building at what 
must have been comparatively a very small capital expen- 
diture. The Club was also fortunate in securing Mr. Walter 
Payne as chairman of directors, for that has meant that the 
club possesses two restaurants where the food is good and 
the service efficient, even if the prices are not as reasonable 
as club prices should be. 

And here the good fortune of the club ceases. 

Nothing could be more characteristically modern than 
this abundance of good material and the total lack of any 
adequate conception of what to do with it. Behind 
the Arts Theatre Club I can indeed discern no purpose 
except that old hoary, depressing and utterly futile purpose 
—to make money. As a club the Arts Theatre Club offers 
brass for gold. It has none of the amenities of a real club. 
Its two restaurants are like branch establishments of the 
“Ivy,” but less expensive. There is one attractively 
decorated (thanks to Mr. Horder) but ridiculously small 
lounge where an uncomfortable tea can be got, provided 
not more than six other people also happen to be wanting 
tea at the same time. Most of the space available has been 
sacrificed to the two restaurants, which are there presum- 
ably to make as much money as they can. There are no 
reading rooms or writing rooms, there are no periodicals or 
newspapers. I once saw what looked like a magazine, but 
on picking it up I found it was a circular. As a club a more 
dreary, cheerless and useless institution does not exist in 
London. 

But the club members have the privilege of booking seats 
for the theatre at the ordinary prices of 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. and 
8s. 6d. Non-members cannot get into the theatre at all. 
This was a stroke of commercial genius on the part of some- 
body, for it means that not only does one pay very little less 
than the ordinary West-end prices for seats in this “ little ” 
theatre, but one pays £4 4s. per annum subscription for 
this privilege, which means that at the beginning of every 
year the directors have—assuming a membership of one 
thousand—four thousand pounds cash with which to make 
theatrical experiments. What do they get this cash for ? 
That is undoubtedly a question which every member may 
legitimately ask. But before putting that question it is 
necessary to add that the club-member has already lost 
three pounds and fourteen shillings worth of this privilege, 
since “associate” members, on payment of ten shillings 
per annum, are given the right to book seats in the theatre 
and use the theatre foyers, “‘ but not the dining rooms 
and the other portions of the club reserved exclusively for 
members.” As these “ other portions ” consist of a bleak 
ante-room and a small lounge, the “ associate”? members 
are not missing much. 

No doubt the full members consider that they have paid 
their subscriptions out of a desire to help the production of 
better or more interesting plays than they can find in the 
ordinary theatre. If the Arts Theatre Club provides them 
with those plays they will be more than satisfied; and they 
will not ask that the Club should be in any sense a real 
club, and after having once made their donation of £3 8s. 
or £4 4s. they will retire next year to the position of associate 
members, paying the ten shillings subscription and thus 
having the right to pay for seats in the theatre if by that 
time there is any likelihood of their wanting them. 

The Arts Theatre Club has so far given two productions. 
¢ first was a Revue by a number of authors including 


A. P. Herbert, H. Farjeon and Beverley Nichols, in which 
the brightest item was an imitation of Sybil Thorndike by 
Elizabeth Ponsonby. It was rather surprising to find that 
these authors had given us nothing more than a somewhat 
amateurish effort on conventional lines, suggesting an 
undergraduate show by the Cambridge “ Footlights.”’ 
This is hardly what one expected from a new experimental 
theatre. The second production was Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
costume comedy, The Lady of Belmont, a sequel to Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice. This was a play which would 
not have seemed out of place at any West-end theatre, and 
so again one is rather at a loss to know why it was selected. 
If the dramatic side of the Arts Theatre Club fails it will 
be for want of an individual with a definite individual 
policy in control. An experimental theatre can only 
succeed if it is directed by someone who knows exactly 
what he wants to do and sets out to do it. The drama in 
this country is waiting for its Diaghileff, who will have a 
new conception of the art of the theatre, who will know 
how to find the dramatists, actors and designers who will 
execute that new conception along their individual lines. 
But a mere vague desire to run an experimental theatre is 
not good enough, and one has the feeling that those in 
control of the Arts Theatre Club have no definite ideas 
about the drama, have no definite conception of the sort 
of play they want to perform, but have merely the wish 
to be a little different and progressive. But that is not 
how artistic revolutions are made. They are made by men 
who are in revolt against contemporary work, men who 
could not enter a theatre where Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
was acting, or where the works of Mr. Somerset Maugham 
were being played—to take at random two eminent and 
talented members of the contemporary theatre. People 
who like the successful products of the theatre of the day 
are incapable of leading or even assisting a new movement. 
I am sure that neither Mr. Walter Payne nor any of his 
co-directors could spontaneously get up and walk out in 
disgust—pure esthetic disgust—half-way through the first 
act of a Lonsdale, a Noel Coward, or a Somerset Maugham 
play. But men who can’t do that naturally and without 
pretence cannot lead a new movement in the theatre. 
They can only play about with a fresh toy, they can only 
hesitate and compromise, and what they will give us will 
be something half-baked, something that is neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl, something that lacks both the shoddy 
efficiency of the frankly commercial theatre and the 
shocking originality of truly new and sincere work. 

The best thing that the Arts Theatre Club can do is te 
throw its theatre open to the public and add a small and 
charming theatre to London’s list. I do not see how the 
directors can possibly expect to fill this theatre nightly 
from Club members, although, of course, by reducing the 
subscription all round to ten shillings they might achieve 
a sufficiently large membership and a considerable sum in 
cash once a year. There is no reason why they should not 
do this, for I consider ten shillings per annum quite a 
fair subscription to pay for the amenities of the Arts Theatre 
Club. In the meantime that ever-growing public which 
is anxiously awaiting a new movement in the theatre 
comparable to the new movement in the art of the ballet 
directed by Diaghileff must wait in patience a little longer. 
The Arts Theatre Club is not for them, Sir Barry Jackson’s 
‘Repertory ” Theatre is not for them. The various Sunday 
Play Producing Societies such as the Three Hundred 
Club and the Stage Society occasionally produce an inter- 
esting play, which shows that there is life flickering under- 
ground in all sorts of places, but the new movement is yet 
to come. In the meantime let no one mistake the Arts 


Theatre Club for its temporary headquarters ! 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. Elkin Mathews have just reprinted an 
M old-fashioned little book, called Pretty Lessons 
in Verse for Good Children (7s. 6d.). It was 
written by Sara Coleridge, the poet’s daughter. Such a 
title to-day would suggest to us that the contents must be 
ironical and facetious; that is a fact which those who 
deny that there is a considerable difference between modern 
and Victorian morality must account for. Needless to say, 
Sara Coleridge was serious in her choice of her title, which 
describes perfectly what she set out to do: to write pretty 
verses for good children—bad children would not care for 
them—with the object of making such children, if not better, 
at least better informed; and she performed her modest 
task well. 
* * * 

Sara inherited a gleam of her father’s genius, and tra- 
dition says that she too could, like him, pour forth by the 
hour strange streams of misty-bright metaphysics. Nowa- 
days, no doubt, she would have published valueless philo- 
sophical works and more ambitious, though not necessarily 
better, verses; but the spirit of her age encouraged her to 
be feminine and fanciful instead. So she has left behind 
one fairy story, interspersed with some charming vague 
lyrics, genuine enough to deserve reprinting. She was 
a delicate, sparkling, dreamy creature, and she inherited her 
father’s beautiful, vacant, glittering eyes. The new edition 
of her Pretty Lessons reproduces the original wood-cuts, 
and they are in harmony with them. The frontispiece 
depicts a gentle lady with ringlets seated by an open window, 
through which is seen, beyond trees, the spire of a church. 
Her elbow rests upon an open book, and by her side a small 
girl in white is sitting on the floor, while a still smaller boy, 
in a long frockcoat and wide collar, stands upon a footstool, 
his gaze fixed upon his mother. Though the tone of these 
verses is old-fashioned, gently pious and instructive, I 
think they are as likely as most modern verse written for 
children to please the young. Lessons in spelling, lessons 
in very elementary natural history, lessons in deportment 
and manners, are imparted by them. The touch of humour 
is very mild and never, as in the case of the modern writers, 
self-regarding. There is a long poem warning different 
kinds of insects against the approach of the particular birds 
to which each is a favourite prey, and there are others which 
encourage observation of nature. The poem called “ Signs 
of Rain,”’ will serve as an example: 


The Thrush has been silent for many a long day, 

jut now he sings loudly, and what does he say ; 

le says that he thinks there will soon be a shower, 
And he shall have earth-worms and slugs to devour. 


The Swallows are darting and wheeling about, 

A change in the weather they none of them doubt ; 
The Rooks are discussing the very same matter— 
While homeward returning how loudly they chatter! 

I believe children like this kind of verse a great deal 
better than modern parents think. They get a great 
deal more pleasure from it (happily) than from another 
kind of book, a specimen of which has lately come to my 
hand: Cymberina (An Unnatural History in Wood-cuts 
and Verse), by L. H. (Seven Acres Press, 7s. 6d.). 

* * * 


The merits of Cymberina, such as they are, cannot be 
shown by quotation. For instance, the following lines, 
though they may call up an idea of an animal, are no 
doubt incomplete without illustration : 

Safe as a sofa 

And woefully plain, 

Is the face of the Gopher, 

The gardener’s bane. 
But how silly they are, even with an expensive illustration! 
Would you not rather that your child was made to see the 
point of a real animal, as in the case of the rhyme, “Rhinoceros, 


This is good “ facetious ” verse. 





your hide is all undone,” than that it was amused by the 
idea of “the Gopher.” Or don’t you care tuppence}? 
If you don’t care, at least consider the normal chi 
with whom a little undiluted silliness, though delightfy 
in itself, goes a long way; a fact which makers of to 
and makers of children’s rhymes ignore. It is not clear 
whether L. H. writes for the pleasure of children or adults, 
I suppose he (or she) thinks that if the note of genuine 
nonsense is struck Cymberina will delight both. From the 
envoi one would suppose that it was intended for children: 

Here ends my book; the evening fire sinks low 

While beds wait tall and lonely; you must go 

And snuggle in those soft warm walls of ease, 

The blanket halls where kindliness is King 

And all his lordlings quietness and peace. 


(The benign affectation of these lines is repellently charac. 
teristic of self-indulgent child-worship). In another poem 
she (or he) sings : 

Blithe Doggerel leads all his loves 

Down meadows gaily blossoming. 


This appears to be an expression of the author’s esthetic, 
He (or she) succeeds a little better in those verses which 
contain criticism of life: 


The skies are seldom clear and blue 
In smoky London Town ; 

On fair days you look up a flue, 

On dark days you look down. 

But when the fog is black and deep 
And busses crawi and bobbies creep, 
And children are not seen but heard, 
The Bevo sits and wags his bird. 

Sits and wags and wags and sits, 

By fits and starts and starts and fits, 
And often, when the black day ends, 
Explains his ailments to his friends. 


But how inferior is such condescendingly arch approximation 
to wit to the at any rate seriously gay rhyming of the 
older book! 

* * * 

“* Facetious ” is an abusive term in criticism ; it is equiva- 
lent to bringing the schoolboy’s withering charge of “ trying 
to be funny,” an accusation which, as we all remember, 
implied complete failure to be so. For the moment I wish 
to rescue the word and to use it to denote a particular kind 
of literary production, whether in prose or verse, in which 
there is no attempt on the part of the author to conceal the 
efforts he has made to amuse us, or that to amuse us is 
his sole object. Hood is, par ercellence, a “* facetious” 
rhymer in this sense; Calverley is another. Byron és 
occasionally “ facetious ” ; but there is far too much real 
passion and easy power in Don Juan for the term to be 
applicable in his case. Dickens is sometimes admirably 
facetious, sometimes fatiguingly so. To be tolerable 
“ facetious ’’ verse requires a completely successful virtu 
osity. Evoe’s Poems of Impudence (Fisher Unwin. 6s) 
have this virtuosity. They open with “ nine educative 
poems” for children, bristling with points for their elders: 


The use of the explosive bomb 
Has rendered Russia different from 
The kindlier nations of the West; 
For always when he felt depressed 
And life appeared to lose its zest 
The Russian strove to cure his fits 
Of gloom by blowing things to bits. 
The cause of this peculiar fad 

Is that the scenery is sad. 


The wolf in winter howls and whines 

And everything in fact combines 

To make the Russians from of old 
Consider earth a mass of mould 

On which they have been placed like mats 
To wipe the feet of autocrats. 
Had they but cast this feeling off 

And found an interest in golf 

Or football, or some other game 

Before the revolution came, 

It might not have occurred at all, 

The Tsar would not have had to fall, 
And statesmen here, like Joynson-Hicks, 
Would not be hunting Bolsheviks. 

But as it was the Russians rose 

Through anger with their trees and snows 

And smashed their towns, and burnt their palaces 
And entertained Karl Marx’s fallacies. 


AFFABLE HAWE. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 


British Foreign Secretaries, 1817-1917. By ALGERNON CECIL. 
Bell. 15s. 


Few people who take up this book will put it down without an 
effort. It is exceedingly entertaining: it abounds in informa- 
tion ; its personal sketches are vivid and happy ; it runs easily 
and if its metaphors sometimes get a little out of hand it is 
free from the straining for effect which ruins so many books of 
this kind. Moreover, its spirit and outlook give a unity to 
its theme and prevent it becoming a mere collection of essays. 
Mr. Cecil does not conceal his sympathies or his prejudices, 
but he leaves one with the impression that they are related to 
his general view of life and are not trivial or capricious. 

Such a book must inevitably excite controversy, for Mr. 
Cecil’s own views and likings are too pronounced to leave his 
readers cold tothem. Asa rule the controversy will be concerned 
rather with interpretation than with facts. There is, however, 
one error which it is surprising to find in such a book as this. 
For Mr. Cecil appears to have overlooked a work which alike 
as literature and as history stands out with a rare distinction 
among the books of our time—Mr. Simpson’s book on Louis 
Napoleon and the Recovery of France. In 1855 Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn, the British and French delegates to the 
Conference at Vienna which sought for a plan for bringing the 
Crimean War to an end, accepted the compromise suggested 
by the Austrians. On their return this compromise was rejected 
by their Governments. This is how Mr. Cecil describes the 
sequence of events : 

The compromise was in truth no bad compromise and invoked 

a principle that has since been constantly employed in naval 

discussions: but neither Palmerston nor Clarendon, who was 

perhaps as much under Palmerston’s influence at this as at any 
time in his life, took kindly to it. The governing consideration 
was, however, to be found not in the East, but in the West. Peace, 
until] Sebastopol was taken, would have shaken Napoleon’s throne. 

Drouyn was therefore tossed by his master into the deep sea, 

which is oblivion, and Russell thrown by his colleagues to the 

wolves, which were Parliament. 


This is the old version inspired by Kinglake. But Mr. Simpson 
has shown from the secret despatches of Cowley, our Ambassador 
in Paris, that it is incorrect : that it was Cowley who persuaded 
the Emperor to dismiss Drouyn and that the French rejection 
of the compromise was due to his instigation. The truth was 
that both Palmerston and Clarendon thought that if peace 
were made at that moment our military prestige in Asia would 
suffer. Russell changed his opinion of the compromise he had 
accepted because he was not in this secret and believed that 
Napoleon was spontaneously hostile. It is odd that so well 
informed a writer as Mr. Cecil should have missed this important 
revelation. 

Mr. Cecil’s hero is Castlereagh, and there is no reason to 
complain of his devotion ; but one is conscious in reading his book, 
as in reading other recent books, of a tendency to exaggerate 
the merits of Castlereagh’s diplomacy in order to bring into 
stronger effect the misdeeds of the Allies in 1919. It is true that 
Castlereagh and Wellington showed a wise generosity towards 
France which is in strong contrast to the vindictive treatment 
of Germany at Versailles. But if democracy deserves all the 
hard things that have been said on this point, it is only fair to 
remember that the settlements of 1814 and 1815 had vices 
as well as virtues and that Castlereagh did things which would be 
held up to opprobrium if they had been done by Lloyd George. 
Take the question of Poland. In form Castlereagh declared that 
England wanted an independent Poland. But this “ dis- 
ingenuous declaration ” as Mr. Cecil calls it “‘ was intended only 
for the consumption of the House of Commons.” Castlereagh 
was really using his influence on the other side. Professor 
Webster says in his chapter in the Cambridge Foreign History : 

from so early a date as February, 1814, Castlereagh had announced 

to the Austrian statesmen that he would not tolerate any separate 

Polish Kingdom, whether openly declared or created in some 

indirect manner, and since then all his efforts had been directed 

to combining Austria and Prussia in a refusal to give up any part 
of their shares of the Polish partitions to Russia. 


Mr. Lloyd George has crimes enough on his conscience, but we 
fancy that if he had announced publicly in 1919 that he wanted 
an independent Poland and had told Clemenceau and Wilson 
Privately that he would never agree to it we should have been 
asked to believe that no statesman before this degenerate and 
democratic age could have been guilty of such perfidy. 


Mr. Cecil’s account of Lord Grey misses, we think, what is 
an essential part of his strength and his weakness. He is remark - 
ably insensitive to atmosphere. This is his strength as a speaker 
and it explained his ascendancy over the House of Commons. 
He took and followed his own line and his sheer simple concentra- 
tion, undisturbed by any feeling for the atmosphere of place or 
time, gave him a remarkable power. In this respect, as in some 
others, he is the ancillary to Lloyd George, for Lloyd George 
owes his power to the opposite quality, being as sensitive as Grey 
is insensitive to atmosphere. Lloyd George takes everything, 
Grey nothing, from his audience. Lloyd George manages the 
impressions and sensations of a meeting: Grey disregards them. 
The one would make a different speech, the other the same 
speech, if by some miracle his audience was changed. But this 
is Grey’s weakness as well as his strength. It comes out in Mr. 
Cecil’s pages. Grey could not see what C.-B. saw at once, that the 
military and naval conversations might mean more to the French 
than they meant to him. In his own book Grey remarks with an 
extraordinary simplicity that he could not see that the question 
whether we entered on naval conversations with Russia in the 
spring of 1914 had any importance. He must have been almost 
the only man in public life who did not realise that the fact of 
those conversations must have influence both on Russia and on 
Germany, even if their strategical importance was as slight as he 
supposed. Throughout his career he has never been able to 
see things as they appeared to others. This was a disabling 
quality in the difficult conditions under which he tried to keep 
the peace of Europe. Mr. Cecil, we think, scarcely does justice 
to those difficulties. Looking back now, knowing that these weeks 
of hesitation ended in war, it is easy to say, as Lord Loreburn 
said, that Grey could have stopped war by speaking straight to 
Austria at the start. But if we can reconstruct the situation 
as it was and put ourselves in it, it is equally easy to see what 
convincing arguments against taking this or that decisive step 
one would have had to meet. 

It is a weakness of Mr. Cecil’s book, considered as a history of 
the development of our foreign policy, that Lord Lansdowne is 
sketched so slightly. It is here that the chief gap in our history 
waits to be filled in. What did Lord Lansdowne mean to make of 
the entente? This book, like all its predecessors, leaves one 
important incident obscure. There has been a great deal of 
discussion over the military and naval conversations authorised 
by Grey in January 1906. But those conversations were not new. 
There had been direct naval and indirect military conversations 
in the lifetime of the Conservative Government. How did they 
begin ? By whom were they authorised ? Who knew of them ? 
And what did they imply to Grey’s predecessors ? 

Mr. Cecil’s interesting, stimulating book tempts the reviewer 
to raise all kinds of problems and to put all kinds of questions. 
It will not lack critics, but it certainly should not lack readers. 

J. L. 
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THE UNKNOWN AVIATOR 


War Birds. The Diary of an Unknown Aviator. Illustrated by 
CiayTon Knicutr. Hamilton. 15s. 


It is a notable and peculiar fact that a large proportion of 
“war books”? are very good indeed, so good that every time 
one comes across a fresh one, one is astonished again by the 
natural brilliance of their realism. We are referring, of course, 
not to the innumerable “* war books ”’ written by non-combatants, 
but to records of actual experience in the trenches, on the sea 
and in the air. So often they have a moving and holding 
quality which no contemporary professor of the art of realistic 
fiction can even approach. They seem, as it were, to be life 
itself, and the riddle of how so many comparatively unlettered 
men have succeeded in putting themselves and their experiences 
on to paper can only be answered by a guess that most of them 
wrote at the time—if only to pass away their idle hours— 
and that the emotional tension of the sense of ever-imminent 
death enabled them, forced them even, to see and feel with 
@ very singular intensity. Life from day to day became for 
them an incredibly vivid thing, and seeing things as they 
would never in other circumstances have seen them, they were 
able to write as they could never otherwise have written. Their 
work stands in splendid but almost dreadful contrast to the 
anemia and fundamental falsity of the “realism” of the 
generation of writers who were just too young to fight, but 
just old enough to feel and to be carried away by that sense 
of “ looseness” which was right and natural in men who had 
to balance themselves from day to day on the edge of a precipice, 
but which for men who have never seen a precipice, is in a moral 
sense merely disintegrating. 

These books, if they live, will certainly hasten the “ next 
war.” In a sense they are horrible, but they are irresistibly 
fascinating. They depict a vista of experience for which 
normal youth cannot fail to yearn. The horror is there, but 
scarcely ever is it the predominating theme. Those who went 
through even a part of the Great War had far more than enough 
of fighting, and they all say so; but nothing they can say can 
balance that natural reaction of youth to their great tales: 
**T want to do this, too; I'd like to have a try.” And, after 
all, it is only a minority of young men who would rather earn 
a safe five pounds a week in a bank or a solicitor’s office than 
earn a similar sum by risking their lives in a tank or an aeroplane 
or a submarine-chaser. Those who hope for eternal peace must 
first seek to destroy the common desire for high adventure. 
The Great War was a very great adventure. It brought life 
within the reach of many a half-dead spirit. For those who 
took part in it its real horror was not its bloodiness nor its 
dangers, but its nerve-wracking boredom—not the going over 
the top, but the waiting for going over the top. But little 
of that gets into the books and what little does get in con- 
vinces no one who was not there. No veteran will want 
to fight again, but unless he has kept his mouth shut his 
sons will, 

This particular ‘“‘ war book ”’ is one of the best we have ever 
read. The publisher’s “blurb” made us suspicious of its 
authenticity, as also did the fact of its publication nine years 
after the death of the diarist. But such a book could have 
been “* faked ” by no one but a genius. Its essential authenticity 
is obvious. It is the diary of an American airman who came 
to Europe as a “ cadet”’ on a troopship in September, 1917, 
got to the front in a British squadron at the end of May, 1918, 
and was killed in August. These details may not be true, 
but his story is the truth itself; it is what the war was—as 
seen by a fighting air pilot. 

A very large proportion of the book is taken up with 
descriptions, sufficiently concise, of drinking bouts and more or 
less indiscriminate love-making; but that proportion will 
not seem excessive to anyone who knows the sort of life that 
was led by the extremely young men who formed the backbone 
of our 1918 Flying Corps. They all drank far too much and 
made love perhaps too readily ; but, as a highly placed medical 
officer of the Corps once put it, though they would certainly 
have been more efficient if they had moderated their addiction 
to Weib Wein und Gesang, they would have been of the wrong 
sort if they had found it easy to resist such temptations. It 
was almost part of their job to “live dangerously” in all 
respects. All their doctors could do was to help them 
out in extremities. A terrible situation! But then, war 
itself is a terrible situation—and infinitely attractive in 
books. 

The “ unknown aviator” who was the author of this diary 
was a young dare-devil giant, and his exploits in London— 





—e 


where he and his friends hired a house in Berkeley Square 
in which to entertain their male and female friends after hours 
—are almost as interesting as his exploits in France. He 
catches and reproduces the tone of 1918 London very exactly, 
They had innumerable friends and “ parties” and dug out 
drinks from all sorts of places with infinite ingenuity, Ip 
France 

one of the boys asked me where the Red Light district was. I told 

him that if God would paint the moon red, then Europe would be 

properly labelled. 


In this some may see an unjust indictment, but it is not so 
very far from the truth about 1918. 

For some time after the diarist reaches France and becomes 
occupied with the shooting down of enemy planes his point 
of view seems to change very little. He writes less of girls 
—because there weren’t any—but quite as much of drinks, 
and treats his flying as if it were only a rather amusing way 
of killing the daylight hours. But his friends are burnt and 
broken one after another and the liquor begins to tell on him, 
and the mood of his diary changes. Drink and constant danger 
—those two inseparables—do their work; the hero’s nerves 
give way, and the rest of the diary is tragic. He is a ‘* husky” 
and has flown in France only for three months, but he loses 
faith in himself and regards his death as inevitable. He cannot 
sleep except in the afternoon. He lies awake all night or else 
dreams uneasily of what he must do at dawn. Coffee seems 
only to make him more shaky; but when he is actually in 
the air his nerves do not trouble him at all—he can do brilliant 
and desperate things which trouble him only in retrospect. 
If he could sleep he would be all right. He might ask for 
leave and rest, but that would be “ yellow,” and he would 
rather die. Anyhow he might as well die, as he had never 
done any good at home. 

Here the diary must be quoted: 

Nobody in the squadron can get a glass to his mouth with one 

hand after one of these decoy patrols except Cal—and he’s made 

of cheese. ..... 

I’m getting so bored at being shot at that I don’t bother to dodge 

any more. I sat up in the middle of Archie bursts yesterday for 

five minutes, yawned and refused to turn until they knocked me 
about a hundred feet. ..... 

Springs had a wheel shot off yesterday [without knowing it). 

Ralston came back and took up a wheel to show him and everybody 

ran about the aerodrome firing Very pistols and holding up wheels 

for him to see. He understood and sideslipped down all right 


I’ve lived beyond my time already. It’s not the fear of death that’s 
done it. I’m still not afraid to die. It’s this eternal flinching 
from it that has made a coward out of me. Few men live to know 
what real fear is. It’s something that grows on you, day by day, 
that eats into your constitution and undermines your sanity. 
. » » Here I am 24 years old; I look 40 and I feel 90. I've lost 
all interest in life beyond the next patrol. No one Hun will ever 
get me, but sooner or later I'll be forced to fight against odds that 
are too long. . . . Oh for a parachute! The Huns are using them 
now. I haven’t a chance I know, and it’s this eternal waiting 
around that’s killing me. I’ve even lost my taste for liquor. It 
doesn’t seem to do me any good now. Last week I actually got 
frightened in the air and lost my head. Then I found ten Huns 
and took them all on, and I got one of them down. I got my 
nerve back then and came home and slept like a baby for the 
first time in two months. What a blessing sleep is. I know now 
why men laugh at death and welcome it. I know why Balf went 
over and sat above a Hun aerodrome and dared them to come 
up and fight him. It takes a brave man to even experience real 
fear. A coward couldn’t last long enough at the job to get to 
that stage. ..... 

I only hope I can stick it out and not turn yellow. I’ve heard of 
men landing in Germany when they didn’t have to. They'd be 
better off dead because they’ve got to live with themselves for 
the rest of their lives. I wouldn’t mind being shot down. All 
I’m fighting for now is my own self-respect. 


He was very near the end when he wrote that. He was shot 
down twenty miles behind the German lines. 

The book is lavishly and admirably illustrated both in colour 
and in black and white by Mr. Clayton Knight, who was 4 
colleague of the anonymous writer in the Air Force, and is 
mentioned once or twice in the diary. Special interest may 
be found by English readers in the reasons why the diarist 
preferred (and contrived) to serve in the R.A.F.—in Bishop's 
squadron—rather than with an American air unit, but we have 
no space to discuss them here. It is a remarkable book, difficult 
to put down, reviving so many of the personal emotions of the 
War in a very uncommon fashion—and thus it is perhaps too 
moving to be recommended. 
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DURING THE LAST SIX WEEKS THERE HAS 
APPEARED im “Nature,” “The Times” and other papers, 
an advertisement for an all-round scientist of the first 
order —if necessary of senior standing—to investigate 
and conduct the introduction of children of 
4 to 9 to scientific thought and method. 


This advertisement (replies to which are invited from both men and 
and women up to July 25th) issued by the directors of the Malting 


House School, Cambridge, has resulted so far in replies from 


7 professors and University lecturers 
II workers in pure research 
17 workers in industrial research 
26 medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 
33 professional educators 
35 with other qualifications 
42 without any qualifications 


and also much general enquiry as to the past, the future, the aims 
and methods of the school. 

The directors therefore take this opportunity of stating the assump- 
tions in which the existence of the School is rooted : 


At present there is no recognised, infallible 
or easily-applied technique for the preservation 


Tus body of knowledge which the changing 
economic and social order of the twentieth cen- 
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tury demands, particularly from the middle-class 
individual, is likely to increase yet further and 
requires for its greatest use and greatest enjoy- 
ment the backing of an organised collection of 
emotional and intellectual drives. It is highly 
probable that these drives, usually grouped to- 
gether in the term curiosity, exist in the early lives 
of most people, and that their striking loss in later 
years, rendering many born with good brains intellectually 
ineffective and tired of life, is due to some large extent to 
laming by early influences. 

most consciously held aim of the educator should 
therefore be to avoid damaging these drives, and, lest his 
life should pass in loading ships with ballast, to rank that 
aim before that of the instillation of knowledge — particu- 
larly in the early years when relatively little knowledge can 
be instilled and great damage can be done. 
Will those old enough to sum up their educational past 
select this aim as the main character of their experience ? 
Has it yet become true of schools and teachers ? 


of curiosity during education. 

It is notleast forthe investigation of this, one of the 
social problems of the age, that the directors hope 
to make of the appointment advertised the begin- 
nings of a research institute. Nevertheless they 
believe that the learning of how to learn and a 
scientific scrutiny of familiar things, an attitude 
of critica] curiositv and intellectual aggression 
to the unknown, require to be preceded by the 
discovery of the idea of discovery. When this 
has taken place, when it has become part of the 
mechanism of the mind, and not until then, do 
they believe it desirable to teach in any ordinary 
pedagogic sense of the term. 


Tue method employed at Cambridge with children ranging from 


3 to 7 to forward this result is on the one hand to eliminate the 
arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to substitute for it the attitude of the co-invest- 
igator (“Let’s find out” and not any verbal information is the answer given to most questions), 
and on the other hand to provide an environment with more than usual scope for activity, 
intellectual and social, including apparatus which shall both set problems and provide their 
solution. For instance: a lathe, stimulative poser of many arithmetical and geometrical 
questions — apparatus showing the expansion of materials under heat where nothing visible 
may happen except with patience—a garden with plants (which may without taboo be dug 
up every day to see how they are getting on, leading mainly to the discovery that that is a 
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temptation best resisted if growth is desired)— 
animals which breed — weighing machines graded 
from a see-saw with weights, through kitchen 
scales, to a laboratory balance—typewriters to 
bridge the gap between writing and reading— 
double-handled ed saws which compel co-operation 
—and clay for modelling, where phantasy pays 
toll to skill and effort. 


CoomptemENTARY to but always lagging behind 
this is the attitude more and more implied for the 
child that “ Life is too short for you to discover 
all that the human race has discovered before 
you ”’ (this is a fact that we cannot wait for a child 
to discover) “and now I am going to teach you. 
And the things I am going to teach you were dis- 
covered in the same kind of way as yesterday you 
discovered that sand would not burn on a bon- 
fire, that water is composed of those two gases 
you combined, and that some people, like Miss 
So-and-So, believe in fairies and that some donot.” 


a 


Continued from previous page 


The Cambridge work - admittedly limited and 
in a school consciously designed for children who 
are above the normal—goes to show that the 
demand for information and the receptivity to 
ordinary instruction is by these methods at least 
not lessened. 


Tre environment may need altering. The di- 
rectors claim no fixity for it. As the children grow 
to University age (to which it is hoped to carry 
them) it will constantly need adding to. But it is 
to make these alterations with security that they 
—and other schools—need the help of central 
research institutes drawing in the work of investi- 
gators in correlated subjects and, attached to the 
Schools, local departments, continuously record- 
ing, testing and, it is to be hoped, influencing 
the work done with each child. 


In the belief that quite possibly there exists up and down the country 
a substantial number of parents who, while anxious to avoid the 
emotionally determined efforts of cranks, are nevertheless dissatisfied 
with the overworked ignorance of the majority of our schools, the 
directors have decided to convert the Malting House School, which 
was founded as a day school in October 1924 by Cambridge parents 
in just such a difficult position, into a partly residential school, at 


present for children from 4 to 9. 


The Malting House School is a non-profit-making institution. In addition it has been for- 
tunate enough to secure from friends of education financial support so that it shall be run 
with the sole consideration of educational efficiency and progress. For in a world where coming 
events no longer cast familiar shadows, to equip our successors with less than is possible is 
either to exaggerate the qualities they have inherited from us, or—confessing ourselves indiffer- 
ent to their fate —to forfeit the hostages we have already given to Fortune. Can wide- 
spread research and organised thought bring no help to art and the forces of tradition ? 


Whether there exist in England enough people de- 
siring for their children a sctentifically-minded 


education, to justify the creation of one large school 
aiming at the production neither of deaf and blind upholders of tradition, 
nor of mere sportsmen of the mind, the directors as yet do not know: 
but with the birth of every child civilisation begins anew, and they are 
inclined to the opinion that many such schools turning out men and 
women able, without being broken by their environment, to adjust to it 
and yet able to participate in changing it, are necessary to the vigorous 


survival of an intelligent bourgeoisie. 


For these reasons, and because in building an organisation of the 


first order haste is a drag on quality, the directors look forward to 
receiving communications from parents —and others — whose views 
find some expression in those here stated. 
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STUDIES IN METHOD 


Three Essays in Method. By Bernarp BERENSON. 
University Press. 42s. 

In some respects this is the most remarkable book that 
Mr. Berenson has yet written. He is not here attempting any 
direct exposition of wxsthetic theory, nor making a compre- 
hensive survey of a whole school or period of painting. He 
has set himself three definite problems of attribution, and 
has described in leisurely detail, and with a welcome lavishness 
of photographic illustration, a number of the reasons that have 
led him to form certain conclusions. These conclusions may 
be more or less important in themselves ; but the chief value 
of the essays, as he himself insists, is that they are studies 
in Method. After admitting the probability of errors, he says: 

Yet even if the blemishes were serious, I should not wish to 
hide them. As my purpose is not to show off my own gifts, but 
to let students into my workshop, I want them to find there not 

a series of select exhibits, but a man at work. 


In the science of Attribution, as in any other science, the 
brilliant display of results or of general theories will no doubt 
always be more popular with the average reader; but a 
detailed account of the processes by which results are reached 
should be of far more use to students and to all who take a 
serious interest in the history of art. 

In the first essay the author begins by presenting to us nine 
small panels, now dispersed in various quarters of the world, 
and proves, by an examination first of the architecture, the 
costumes and the landscape, then of the horses, and lastly 
of the human beings, that all these nine panels “‘ were probably 
painted in Verona between 1480 and 1490.” In the last part 
of the essay he argues that the painter must be Domenico 
Morone, and in order to do this he reconstructs Morone’s 
artistic history, and discusses the disturbing and quickening 
influence of Gentile Bellini, 

which for a few years succeeded in turning Morone into the most 

elegant and dainty master of movement in the whole of Northern 

Italy. 

The second essay is a brief but persuasive argument that a 
certain altarpiece in the Florentine Academy, which has not 
generally been admitted as an authentic work of Botticelli, 
is in fact by his hand. He shows that the doubt as to its 
genuineness, which he himself formerly shared, has been caused 
by the present state of the heads of the Madonna and the Child, 
and he gives us his reasons for supposing that these heads 
must have been seriously damaged, and then entirely repainted 
by “some close follower of Perugino” twenty or thirty years 
after Botticelli first painted the altarpiece. 

The last essay, “‘ A possible and an impossible Antonello 
da Messina,” is the most interesting of the three, but the 
argument is too elaborate to summarise in a review. It is 
here that Mr. Berenson’s method approaches most nearly to 
a scientific demonstration. He uses archeological evidence 
with great skill and 

calls to aid iconography, the history of artistic motives, such 

as the play of the Infant Jesus and the Infant John, and appeals 

finally to questions whose answers call perhaps for just more than 
strictly quantitative considerations. 

Expert opinions will no doubt differ as to the extent to 
which Mr. Berenson has succeeded in solving the particular 
problems that he has here set himself. The more interesting 
question is as to how far his method is sounder and more 
scientific than that of his predecessors. But he is probably 
justified in his claim that: 

The tendency of this book should be to lead the study of art— 
at least in these rudimentary phases which are concerned with 
the attribution of single works to their authors and the recon- 
struction of artistic personalities from the grouping of these works 
—out of the hocus-pocus into the unpicturesque but fruitful fields 
of fact and calculation, so that critics may ultimately exercise 
their activities on a line with the astronomer and the chemist, 
rather than with those of the astrologer and the alchemist; or, 
if that be too ambitious, with those at least of the philologer of 
to-day compared with what he was in the time of Voltaire. 

At any rate, Mr. Berenson has once more shown that, although 
art criticism is a subject upon which more dull books of erudition 
have been written than upon almost any other of the humane 
studies (except perhaps the theory of English metre), it is yet 
possible for him to breathe upon its dry bones and make them 
come together, bone to his bone, and live, for our edification and 
or with the help of photographic illustration, for our delight ; 
7 J thus 79 more he has earned the gratitude of all lovers 


Oxford 


THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 


The Migration of British Capital. By L. H. Jenxs. Knopf. 18s. 


American Investments in Europe. By C. T. Hatiinan. Rout- 
ledge. 3s. 6d. 


The “ migration ” of capital is one of the most difficult, and at 
the same time one of the most fascinating, of economic studies. 
For a century past it has been one of the principal agents in the 
economic transformation of the world. And, until the last 
decade, Great Britain, centre of the world in both an industrial 
and a financial sense, has been primarily responsible for distri- 
buting surplus capital over the earth, for lending to Governments, 
for building railways and hunting concessions from Europe to 
** darkest” Asia and Africa, for helping the huge resources of 
the United States to change from potential into actual 
riches. 

In many minds, this movement of capital is conceived as 
mainly a new development of the last half-century, and intimately 
related to the growth of ** Economic Imperialism.” In fact, it is 
nothing of the sort. The most feverish period of capital export 
in British history was in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when British entrepreneurs were serving as railway 
contractors, shipbuilders and commercial developers to a 
large part of the civilised world. Nor was there, save in isolated 
cases, much of “ Imperialism” in their doings. Men like 
Brassey and Peto, the great contractors, had little desire to 
control the railways which they built ; Governments did not 
seek to exert, save in a few special instances, political or financial 
control over the countries to which British capitalists lent 
money ; and these capitalists themselves were a cosmopolitan 
crowd, many of whom had changed their nationality once and 
had no objection, for good enough financial reasons, to changing 
it again. 

Mr. Jenks’s admirable and fascinating study stops short, 
indeed, just about where most of the books on “ Economic 
Imperialism ” begin. But, without going beyond 1875 or 
entering into what is commonly called the “ Imperialistic” 
period, he finds plenty to say about the influence of capital 
export both on Great Britain and on the countries to which 
the capital was sent. His book fills a big—and a very surprising 
—gap in the literature of British economic history ; for though 
the vital importance of the movements of capital has, of course, 
been widely recognised, no one has previously attempted to 
write its history in a comprehensive way. Mr. Jenks has not 
merely done this, but done it extremely well, with a careful use of 
original sources and at the same time with a light-hearted 
enjoyment of his subject which makes his book exceptionally 
good reading. 

Mr. Hallinan’s is altogether a slighter work, dealing with a 
relatively tiny subject. Up to 1914, Great Britain was the world’s 
chief provider of capital, and the United States a capital- 
importing country. How far has the position changed ? 
Our own surplus for export has greatly dwindled, pending a 
trade recovery. America, on the other hand, has found herself 
for the first time with a big surplus of capital available for export, 
and a big debt already owing to her from foreign countries, 
despite her purchase back of most of the American securities 
previously held abroad. Mr. Hallinan deals only with American 
investments in Europe; but even so his book presents an 
imposing picture of the extraordinary growth of American 
capital overseas—a growth even relatively far more rapid than 
that of British overseas holdings between 1850 and 1873. There 
is indeed a suggestion that the growth is artificially inflated 
by the return to Europe of European capital which fled to 
America after the war in order to escape the currency depreciation 
in Central Europe. But even if full allowance is made for this 
factor, the increase in American overseas holdings is hardly the 
less impressive. If the Board of Trade’s estimate of British 
income from overseas investment is capitalised at 5 per cent., 
it gives a total holding abroad of about £5,400,000,000 in 1926. 
As against this, Mr. Hallinan quotes estimates which put 
American holdings at about £2,600,000,000, exclusive of a 
nominal £2,000,000,000 in war debts. This is an astonishing 
figure, in view of the rapidity with which it has been accumu- 
lated. 

Readers of Mr. Jenks’s study, however, will be under no illusion 
that the piling up of big overseas investments is the end of the 
matter. They will rather expect each boom in foreign investment 
to be the prelude to a crisis in both debtor and creditor countries. 
For the taste for such investment, if history has lessons, va 
grandissant. Will it be so in America’s case? Is she laying 
up for herself a store of instability, as we laid up the depressions 
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of the last quarter of the nineteenth century in the abounding 
prosperity of the last but one? At all events Mr. Jenks’s 
admirable book should make timely and instructive reading for 
his own countrymen, as well as for ourselves. 


ANOTHER BOWDLERISATION 


The London Spy. By Nep Warp. Edited by Arrnur L. 
Haywarp. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


This re-issue of Edward Ward’s well-known ‘“‘ exposure ”’ of 
Stuart London raises once more the question of the advisability 
of trying to adapt the humour of one century to the taste and 
standards of another. How far is it possible, quite apart 
from literary integrity, to modernise a text and yet retain 
the spirit, which is of more essential interest than the 
words ? 

Ward’s London is that of William and Mary—the last decade 
of the seventeenth century. Pretending to be a countryman, 
a scholarly recluse who had dwelt like Diogenes in his tub— 
as a matter of fact he was a publican of Moorfields—Ward 
“visits” the sights of London, poking an inquiring and 
astonished nose into every hole and corner, shaking a head 
over the habits of those who were probably in real life his boon 
companions, and splitting his sides over the oddities of his 
fellow-men while pretending to deplore them. He was a 
humorist of the grosser sort, and appears to have had little 
education, but what he lacked in culture and style he made 
up for in graphic detail, exaggerations and rabelaisian jokes. 
It is on this account, as Mr. Hayward truly says, that his book 
has never before been in general circulation. 

Ward was essentially the type of Englishman who always 
has a grievance, On two occasions, his loudly-voiced grievances 
against the Government brought him to the pillory, where 
the mob, with whom he seems to have been unpopular, treated 
him to an unusual liberality of rotten eggs. As the “‘ Spy,” 
he subdues his complaints to a more or less general disgust 
with “the vanities and vices of the town” as well as with 
all forms of authority. He is often guilty of undisguised exag- 
geration to make a good story, but in the main his picture of 
the lower side of London life is accurate enough. Of the horrors 
of Bedlam, Bridewell and the Poultry Compter, of the roguery 
and stupidity of those whose business it was to administer the 
law, one can read elsewhere, nor does Ward’s version of Billings- 
gate, Bartholomew Fair and the London taverns strain one’s 
credulity. He describes every type of Londoner, from the 
Court ladies walking in the Mall to the Billingsgate fish-women, 
from the wits of Will’s coffee-house to the “‘ cross Bedlamite 
that loves not to be looked at,’”’ and his personal reflections on 
all that he sees are frequently quaint and always enlightening. 

As a stylist, Ward cuts a poor figure. He assiduously uses, 
or rather ill-uses, the tricks of his better contemporaries. He 
piles simile upon simile, often to the irritation of his reader 
and the detriment of his meaning ; nor does this add, by modern 
standards, to the humour of his book, for many are unprintable, 
many so topical as to need explaining in a footnote, and the 
rest quite without originality. Yet, thanks to his pungent 
use of the vernacular, Ward is very far from dull. 

In October, 1857, the Gentleman’s Magazine devoted a few 
of its pages to extracts from the “ frolicksome Ned,” prefacing 
them with the following delightful sentence :‘* Curtailing his 
superfluities of language, correcting his more gross blunders 
in orthography, and lopping away such oaths, expletives and 
similes as would only shock the modern ‘ ear polite,’ we purpose 
extracting from the sightseer’s journal a few samples of the 
information which he acquired.”” The same phrase would 
serve admirably to introduce Mr. Hayward’s volume, but he, 
it appears, has been even more apprehensive of the “ ear polite ”’ 
than his predecessor. Ward has been so vigorously scrubbed 
and scoured by this energetic hand that his former acquaintances 
barely recognise him. 

True, it can have been no easy task to expurgate the 
“ frolicksome Ned” for general circulation. Some of his 
stories are wholly unrepeatable, some only half so, so that the 
editor is, one hopes regretfully, compelled to sacrifice the point. 
But an age which has restored Wycherley, Farquhar and 
Congreve to the London stage is surely less squeamish than 
Mr. Hayward would have us believe! Ward’s language, if 
unacademic, was vigorous and picturesque ; it reveals in every 
phrase the close contact between the writer and his subject, 
as can be judged from the following sentence—omitted from 
the new edition—concerning what the Dissenters said of the 
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fire which broke out in the organ-loft, and threatened with 
destruction the unfinished St. Paul’s: 

*Twas a Judgement from Heaven upon their Carvings and their 
Fopperies, for displeasing the Ears of the Almighty with the 
Prophane Tootings of such abominable Cat-Calls (i.e., the organ), 

But the shorn, modernised Ward—even his spelling and his 
very odd punctuation have been corrected—has as little to do 
with the seamy side of this London as—he would probably 
have said—a blushing Aminadab at Mobs Hole. 

The following description of the crowd’s behaviour at a Lord 
Mayor’s show is taken from the second (1704) edition of the 
London Spy, and is typical of Ned Ward’s violent, headlong 
style: 

The Balconies were hung with Old Tapestry and Turkey-work 
Table-Cloaths, for the cleanly Leaning of the Ladies, with whom 
they were chiefly fill’d, which the Mob had soon Pelted into so 
Dirty a Condition, with their Kennel Ammunition, that some of 
them looked as Nasty as the Cover-Cloth of a Led-Horse that has 
Travel’'d from St. Margate’s to London in the midst of Winter; 
the Ladies at every Volley quitting their Post and retreating into 
Dining Rooms, as safer Garisons to defend them from the Assaults 
of their Mischievous Enemies; some fretting at their daub'd 
Scarfs like a Godly Old Woman that had dropt her Bible in the 
Dirt, Sing’d the Nap of her High-Crown’d-Hat and broke her 
Spectacles; others wiping their New Commodes (a fashionable 
head-dress) which they had bought on purpose to Honour his 
Lordship, each expressing as much Anger in their Looks as a 
disappointed Bride or a Dutch Housewife when an Englishman 
has blow’d his Nose in her Parlour; the Windows of each House, 
from the Top to the Bottom, being stuff'd with Heads, Pil’d one 
upon another like Skulls in a Charnel-House. . . . 


Needless to say, this is abbreviated in Mr. Hayward’s edition, 
as are many far less ** odiferous ” passages. Still, Mr. Hayward’s 
purified version of the London Spy may amuse those who seek 
only pleasant reading. But those who know their eighteenth 
century may find it a hollow mockery. 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF 
MATERIALISM 


Gallio, or The Tyranny of Science. By J. W. N. Suttivay. 
To-day and To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Sullivan’s essay possesses a real distinction of -thought 
and manner which many recent additions to this series have 
sadly lacked. It is essentially a description and explanation 
of the philosophic gulf which now separates all the finest and 
most advanced “ scientific thought” from the crude materialism 
which our fathers learned to associate with that phrase. Science 
and art have been approaching each other—and perhaps even 
approaching religion at the same time—and the artist at least 
has begun to recognise the affinity. He sometimes recognises it 
indeed, according to Mr. Sullivan, too whole-heartedly, and 
unwittingly adopts “ scientific’? ideas which are in fact dis- 
credited or out of date: 

The respect for science is, I believe, on the whole rather over- 
done. The respect is a little excessive even when it relates to 
mathematical physics, but it becomes almost absurd when it 
relates to some other branches of science. I believe, for instance, 
that Freud’s form of psycho-analysis, some forms of behaviourism, 
and many of the statements of the eugenists, really are as silly as 
they look. It is only the name “science” that secures for them 
such attention as they get from intelligent people who are not 
cranks. 

Later on in his essay Mr. Sullivan very admirably describes 
what “ science ” is and what it is not. It is not, and has never 
professed to be, a complete description—still less explanation—of 
life and of the universe. Newton himself recognised explicitly 
that there might come a point at which “scientific” methods 
of measurement would be found to be altogether inapplicable. 
Science, as we have hitherto known it is essentially a “ closed 
system ’’—that is to say it deals with, and refers to, only a se 
and limited number of fundamental premises, and often those 
premises turn out to have been too narrow. Thus it is that 
Einstein after 300 years has superseded Newton—not because 
Newton was wrong, within the limits of the assumptions which 
he selected and stated, but because we are now in a position t0 
found wider assumptions upon observations which were not 
available to Newton. A ‘cello may be defined as a large violin, 
and a violin as a small ’cello; and those definitions will be 
sufficiently intelligible to anyone who is acquainted with 
either instrument. : 
The “closed system” of science is analogous. It works @ 
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New books + 


From HUTCHINSON & CO. and its Allied Firms. 
SOME LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGES by EDMUND B. D'AUVERGNE 


é ‘ Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” etc. 
“To write romance which is also history and history which is also romance has been the successful goal of Mr. D' Auvergne 








in this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘ high life.’"—Sphere. “There is no better guide or companion in a saunter along 
the by-paths and bridleways of history . . . introduces the reader to some rather queer company.”—Sunday Times. 
With 16 illustrations. (18s. net) 





THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS by THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 


“ A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves the whole happy subject from the classical origins through medieval 
romance to our great eighteenth century school and up to Victorian times.”’-—Obdbserver. (15s. net) 


AUCTION BRIDGE NUTS by SIR C. P. BEACHCROFT 


Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for himself, 








Both sound and instructive. Written by one who is well acquainted with the game and its many pitfalls, it is both sound and 
instructive, and will benefit all who read it. Numerous diagrams. (7s. 6d. net) 
VANITIES AND VICISSITUDES by RALPH NEVILL 
Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. (18s. net) 
“Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings of London in gone centuries are recalled."—D. Express. 
“ Abounds with unconventional anecdotes of people and places,”—Daily Mirror. “Many excellent stories . . .”—Sunday 
Times. “ Spicy yarns of the ‘ good old days.’ . . .”—Manchester Dispatch. 





THE FIRST FLIGHT ACROSS THE POLAR SEA 
by ROALD AMUNDSEN and LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


“A tale full of the perils of this new kind of voyaging in spaces, thrilling story of the voyage, vivid . . . beautifully 
illustrated.” —Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The tremendous event of crossing the North Pole from Spitzbergen to Alaska by airship 


+ « « story of Amundsen’s great flight.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. (21s. net) 


ALGERIA FROM WITHIN by R. V. C. BODLEY 








“‘ A vivid and picturesque account of the French Arab country.”—D. Herald. “ A curious story.”"—Star. “ Knows the country 
intimately. His chapters on Arab lore, music, dancing, religion, and sport should make fascinating reading.”—Pwublic Opinion. 
“Carries more weight than do most works on the subject.”— Westminster Gazette. Illustrated. (21s. net) 
LIGHT OPERA by STERLING MACKINLAY 
“ A fascinating little book full of good stories; instructive without ever becoming dull or pedantic . . . contains all kinds of 
wise words on Acting, Voice, Dialogue, etc.—in fact, everything which goes to make the successful stage play.”—Dawy Sketch. 
“A notable treatise.”—Field. ‘‘ His book is a vade-mecum of excellent advice.”’—Stage. (7s. 6d. net) 





FURTHER REMINISCENCES: OCCULT AND SOCIAL by ROMA LISTER 


Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard, writes: “ His book is interesting. It gives genuine information about modern Rome: 
it tells spiritualistic stories which are diverting and, indeed, enthralling. The completest reviewer could come to a fair conclusion 
about the book in less time than he could eat his breakfast. For myself I gave much more time than that to it because it 
attracted me.” Handsome volume. 15 illustrations. (21s. net) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST oth thousana) by ERNEST J. P. BENN 


““ Very frank and entertaining.”—D. News. “‘ Frank, clear, intensely interesting.”—D. Telegraph. “A Gaseuily, bengpetlp 
8s, . net 


book.”’—Times. 


FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY (8th Edition) by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


J. H. Morgan, K.C., in the Daily Mail: “ They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘ plot’ than 


the most ingenious novel.” “ rbing interest.”—D. Chronicle. “ Engrossing human interest.”"—Evening Standard. 
Illustrated. (21s. net) 


REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE by LENA ASHWELL 


“ Amusing anecdotes."—D. News. “Full of interest . . . and of real importance.”—D, Telegraph. “ Most interesting.” 
—D. Graphic, Illustrated. (21s. net) 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA (4th Edition) by LOWELL THOMAS 


“Most amusing.”—M. Post. “ One of the most remarkable individual achievements in British history. A picturesque story.” 
—Times. Illustrated. (7s. 6d. net) 


BEYOND KHYBER PASS by LOWELL THOMAS 


Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th Thou.), etc. “An entertaining book. Excellent.”—Ster, “ Many interesting 
7 124 Illustrations in half tone. (18s. net) 


things.”—D. Chronicle. 


THE SECRET OF THE WILD (2nd Edition) by W. R. CALVERT 
“The wild life of England presented in a series of delightful and original sketches.”—D. Chronicle. “ As thrilling as a page 


out of a dashing historical novel.”—D, Sketch. “ An attractive book, full of knowledge and lively nme. “<n a 
8. . ne 


BIRD FACTS AND FALLACIES by LEWIS R. W. LOYD 


“Tells many stories and legends of cuckoos, and other birds as well . . . he has collected local lore from all parts of the 
world.”—D. Sketch. ‘Contains not only accurate information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating store of notions and 
legends both quaint and beautiful.”—Star. ‘A sheer joy.”—Sporting Life. 


MY FIFTY YEARS Qrd Edition) by H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


“ Extraordinarily interesting.”—D. Mail. “ Many interesting stories of famous people.”—D. Chronicle. “ Very interesting.” — 
Sunday Times. ‘* Many anecdotes of Royalties.”—D. News. With 34 Illustrations. (21s. net) 


THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA by H. GLYNN WARD 


« iversi illi i d rt-loving woman who wandered far from civilisation in 
The diversified and often thrilling experiences of a courageous and spo g Siustrated. (ide, 64, mot) 


the Canadian West.”—Sportsman. 
WHO GOES THERE? by HENRY DE HALSALLE 
say: me} ; itory. That truth is stranger than fiction is again evinced 
op a 4 Sg Sa oe De ae & come Hendoomety bound in cloth. (10s. 6d. net.) Ready Shortly. 
Ready shortly. (7s. 6d. net) 


AUCTION BRIDGE HANDS 
Double Dummy and Declaring Problems by H. S. BROWNING 


A general knowledge of Double Dummy play will assist some brilliant and at times necessary coups in real play. 
THE DIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
(4th Edition) A selection edited by PERC Y LUBBOCK 
his rich enjoyment of wit and fun, expresse 


“A portrait of this interesting and unusual man; his humour, : 
with a stimulating conviviality."—Sunday Times. 8 Illustrations. (24s, net) 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., 33-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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terms of itself. It says that if there is such a thing as a plane 
Euclidean triangle then its three angles will together be equal 
to two right angles. But the theorem and its proof though unim- 
pugnable, depend upon the concepts of Euclidean space. They 
do not even hold good for large triangles measured on the 
surface of the earth, for we know, as Euclid did not, that the 
surface of the earth is spherical. Thus Euclid is a “ closed 
system,” it relates only to its own set of assumptions, not to 
the external world. But we cannot successfully recompress 
Mr. Sullivan’s very compressed essay. It must be read. There 
are so few good scientific expositors nowadays that it is with 
great satisfaction that one notes that Mr. Sullivan’s style seems 
to gain in clarity and force with every new book or essay that 
he publishes. 


POLITE CONVERSATION 


Conversation, By Oxtve Hesetrine. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Conversation is speech, but all speech is not conversation. 
To tell adequately the full story of speech, with reference not 
only to subjects but to styles and occasions, would be to write 
another history, social and psychological, of the progress of 
mankind. Miss Heseltine modestly takes refuge from making 
any such attempt by confining herself to an account of conver- 
sation as an art rather than an instrument, and of the “ polite 
conversation ” of literary circles and the salon rather than of 
the parlour or the public house. Again, she goes no further back 
in time than the fifteenth century, while geographically she 
ventures but rarely beyond our island limits. Yet what she has 
done she has done well. These pages display, if not unusual 
knowledge, at least considerable charm, 

Within her meaning of the word, conversation appears essen- 
tially as a product of society, of leisure, of learning. ‘‘ The 
qualities most necessary are quickness and lightness, a back- 
ground of culture and a common idiom, a general familiarity 
with the topics chosen and a readiness on the part of all to allow 
each one his turn.”” It exists for its own sake: “‘ the end of good 
talk is purely enjoyment ; and as no true pleasure can be won 
without some cost, conversational success can only be obtained 
by practice and by obedience to some vague but generally 
recognisable rules.” It is with the Renaissance that modern 
conversation really begins. Very pleasant Elizabethan talk 
must have been, if boisterous in manner and high-flown in phrase. 
The Puritan influence subdued that first gaiety, but with the 
Restoration it returned, a little slily, as wit. The eighteenth 
century may be represented by the insular Dr. Johnson upon the 
one hand, and on the other by the cosmopolitan circle of Walpole 
and his friends. The fame of Dr. Johnson as a talker is unique, 
though for some tastes he appears as altogether too much of an 
imperialist ; his respect for the rights of smaller talkers was 
secant. The romantic revival of the early nineteenth century 
produced some brilliant conversationalists, but on the whole the 
great men of the mid-Victorian period were not verbally enter- 
taining. Conversation for them meant, if anything, monologue. 
One or two, like Tennyson, not talkative themselves, had the 
faculty for producing all about them a devastating silence. 

To-day, some will say, conversation is a lost art, like letter- 
writing. Miss Heseltine does not agree. She thinks it is livelier, 
more piquant, than ever before; and that the influence of women 
in recent years has on the whole been a good one. ‘We must 
admit that the game of talk as played to-day has gained in healthy 
vigour if it has lost in formal elegance. There are after all, more 
books, more newspapers, more theatres, more educated men and 
women, more rapid facilities of communication, and a greater 
number of subjects for discussion than ever in the world before.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Emily Davies and Girton College. By Barsara STEPHEN. Constable. 
21s. 

It is impossible to write a life of Emily Davies without at the same 
time sketching the course of the woman’s movement from 1850 
to 1918. Lady Stephen has done this and has given a very clear 
and readable account of the struggles for higher education and for 
the parliamentary franchise. She is, of course, most concerned with 
the first, in which Emily Davies took the leading part, and the climax 
of the book is reached in the very pleasant chapters which describe 
the foundation and early vicissitudes of Girton College. A unity, 
wanting in some biographies, is given to this one by the extraordinary 
consistency and persistency of Miss Davies’ character. “In all 
that concerned women she was a revolutionary, in all else a con- 
servative.” This was the keynote of her life. And it explains 
her attitude about each specific development in the movements 





with which she was connected. She wanted to alter things so that 
women should have an equal opportunity with men in every depart. 
ment of life, otherwise she did not want to alter anything at all, 
In working for her revolutionary ideal of woman's sphere, she was 
determined, logical, orderly and well proportioned. She gave each 
particular reform its proper place in the sequence. In order that 
women should be independent they must work ; in order that they 
should be able to work they must be educated ; in order that they 
should obtain the right to work and the right to learn they must 
have the Parliamentary vote. So work for women’s employment, 
for opening University examinations to women, for Girton College 
and for the Suffrage followed each other in due succession. Miss 
Davies had ninety-two years of life and she did not waste any 
of them. 


Respectability. By Bonun Lyncu. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The opening chapters of Respectability have something of that 
leisureliness which we enjoy in Trollope, something, too, of Trollope’s 
quiet insistent realism. Indeed, there is much throughout the book 
which reminds us of the great Victorian chronicler, though the 
novel, which opens so arrestingly, tails off towards the end in poetic 
justice and all kinds of pathological irrelevancies. The story is 
mainly concerned with the upbringing of an illegitimate niece by an 
intensely respectable aunt, and with the moral disasters which befall 
the aged peer to whose puritanic ingenuity the girl’s illegitimacy igs 
due. But it is the earlier story of the beautiful and gracious woman 
who fled with her lover from a gross and brutal marriage, and knew 
for a time intense happiness, until the powers of respectability fore- 
gathered, and broke her, that lingers so graciously in the memory 
The novel is notable for the number and variety of its clear-cut 
characters, and for the curious method of its narration ; the narrator 
being a young kinsman of the family, who grows up with the story, 
and is often to be found assuming the réle of novelist and telling us 
things that he could not possibly have known. 


Auction Bridge Nuts. By Sir C. P. Beacucrorr. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Beachcroft’s book on Bridge has several outstanding 
merits, of which the most notable is that it consists for the most part 
of practical examples—that is to say, the reproduction and discussion 
of hands which have actually occurred in play. The first two-thirds 
of the book indeed contains no “theory” at all, but merely hands 
(54 in all) illustrative of various problems, principles and easily missed 
opportunities. Sir Charles, like a great many other English players, 
does not care much for the “informatory double”; he does not 
condemn it out of hand, but he does not like it and does not believe 
that in the long run it either improves the game or betters the chances 
of those who use it. His book may certainly be recommended to all 
such players as are able to derive practical help from the written 
word. Many of his illustrative hands may be found instructive 
even by experienced players. 


The Making of the Modern Mind: A Survey of the Intellectual Back- 
ground of the Present Age. By Joun H. Ranvatt, Jr., Ph.D. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

We are bewildered, many of us, by this spectacle of a world which 
grows and changes even as we watch it, and seemingly faster and 
faster. It is in few respects the world our fathers knew, nor is it 
conceivable that our sons shall see simply what we see. Whither 
it moves, whether to glorious fulfilment or to terrible destruction, 
we do not know—only of movement are we certain. So more and 
more we turn to study that past wherein our world was fashioned, 
the past which still lives within us. To understand the past is to 
understand ourselves, to sense, perhaps, the direction of our progress. 
Thus we have seen within the last few years a number of outline 
accounts of history and of the development of thought and belief 
and discovery. This book aims “‘ by entering sympathetically into 
the spirit of the past, to make the thought of the present more 
intelligible.” It shows both the evolution of ideas in the past, and 
their frequent persistence into an age and environment where they 
have neither use nor validity. But primarily it is a valuable historical 
survey of the development of Western thought during the last seven 
hundred years. The treatment is at once compact and compendious. 
There are frequent quotations from the foremost and representative 
thinkers of each century, which are excellently chosen. Works of & 
similar nature have been published ; they have seldom been better 
done. 


Blake’s Songs of Experience. Facsimile edition. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. 

Blake “firsts” are not easily procurable to-day, even by the purse 
which can afford them. Messrs. Benn, therefore, are to be thanked 
for this admirable reproduction, at a comparatively low price, of the 
Songs of Experience in their original form. The books of Blake, 
who was not only his own illustrator but his own printer, are specially 
worthy of study as their author projected them ; for it is certain U 
his curious mind saw a closer correspondence than simple illustration 
in the relation of poem and picture. What precisely that corm 
spondence was, it is not always easy to discover, but one can at 
any rate admire the artist’s unfailing tact in the distribution of text and 
letterpress and the variety of manners in which he solved the p' 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 


Costume and Fashion 


By HERBERT NORRIS 


Vol. Il. SENLAC TO BOSWORTH, 1066-1485. 
With 16 colour plates and over 600 other drawings 
by the author. The standard modern work on the 
development of Costume in Western Europe. 
Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. net. * Prospectus post free. 


The Sun of the Dead 


By IVAN SHMELOV 


This autobiographic tale of Bolshevism in the Crimea 

is one of the greatest successes on the Continent 

to-day. It achieves a synthesis of beauty and suffer- 

ing, for its terrible indictment of the work of the 

Red Terror is contrasted with scenes of exquisite 
natural charm. 7s. 6d. net. 
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WA YFARERS’ 
LIBRARY 


A hundred of the best 
novels and essays by the 
greatest writers of to-day 


Pocket Strong & 
size Neat 


Just added: 


MANY FURROWS 
by ‘ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH’ 


70 YEARS A SHOWMAN 
by ‘LORD’ GEORGE SANGER 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND 
by W. H. HUDSON 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS 
by SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
The best & cheapest 


series of its kind 
Full list of 100 Titles post free 











Recent Important Books 


MUSIC, CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC & MODERN. 
By EAGLEFIELD HULL (Mus, Doc.). “A Baedeker of 
music.” —Westminster Gazette. 10s. 6d. net. 

A FLORENTINE DIARY from 1450 to 1516. By 
LUCA LANDUCCI. Continued anonymously till 1542. 
7s. 6d, net. 

THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. By MAUD 
CRUTTWELL. 8s. 6d. net. 


NAPLES. By CECIL HEADLAM. Illustrated by Mayor 
Benton Fietcuer. 5s. 6d. net. 


EURIPIDES—THE IDEALIST. ny k. B. APPLETON. 
One of the best books on Euripides.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


6s. net. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A SAVANT. 
Trans, by SIR OLIVER LODGE. “ Vividly entertain- 


ing.”—Daily Telegraph. 5s. net. 


FRENCH POETS OF THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. An Anthology chosen by L. B. KASTNER, 
Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BANNS OF MARRIAGE A 
of ow -act pl 
by CHARLES LEE, author of “Mr. Sampson” 1s. men 


SALTACRES. A novel by LESLIE REID, author of 
The Rector of Maliseet. 7s. 6d. net. 


aA 
10-13 BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 


DUCKWORTH 








John Hargrave’s 
New Long Novel 


THE PFENNIGER FAILING 


By the author of “Harbottle.” 7/6 net. 


The unusual story of a family—father, mother and daughter 
—all under the spell of a suggestion of which they are 
unconscious. 








A NATURALIST AT THE 
DINNER TABLE 


By E. G. BOULENGER, Director of the Zoological 


Society’s Aquarium. Cloth, 6/- net. 


“This witty book will add to the fascination of the best 
dinner.”—Daily Mail. 











For Originality, Wit and Malice 


read 


THE PASSIONATE CLOWNS 


The Story of a Modern Witch 
By HOLT MARVELL. 6/- net. 








GREEN MANSIONS 
THE ROADMENDER 
LOST DIARIES 
THE TERROR (Revised Edition) 
By ARTHUR MACHEN 


To be followed at short intervals by other equally interesting 


The first cheap editions of 


THE POLYGLOTS 


By WILLIAM GERHARDI 
and of 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 


Revised Edition. By H. M. TOMLINSON 


are included in the first Six Volumes of 


THE NEW READERS LIBRARY 


A new pocket series now ready. 3/6 net each. 


The other four volumes are: 


books, a list of which will be sent on application. 
Published by DUCKWORTH, LONDON. 


By W. H. HUDSON 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
By MAURICE BARING 





How Allegra runs away and lands among a 


boisterous gang of Bohemians. 
ASK AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS FOR 


UNTIL IT DOTH RUN OVER 


By ESME WINGFIELD STRATFORD, Author of the 


“Grand Young Man.” 7/6 net. 


Cockadoodle A Romance 
By C. E. LAWRENCE, 7/6 net. 


In Dolores Mr. Lawrence has given us a heroine of a most 


unusual kind. 


The story of a wife who would not compromise 


with her marriage vows. 


MRS. LESLEY & MYSELF 


3y HUGH SMITH. 7/6 net. 
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Nearly all the pages in this book are entirely satisfying and the 
proportions are hardly ever repeated. The easy flow of the line, 
especially in the human figures and the decorative foliage, is a delight 
to the eye. Some of the animal figures, on the other hand, are wooden, 
and much of the colouring is very crude. But, taken altogether, 
it is one of the great achievements in bookcraft. 


Tenacity. By Guy Corrar. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

During the ministry of Stambolisky, an English commercial 
syndicate is offered a valuable concession in Bulgaria, but it is 
stipulated that payment shall be made direct to the minister, who 
wants the money for secret service against the Bolsheviks. To 
investigate and treat the syndicate send out a Major Yorke, but 
not without the knowledge of the revolutionaries, who, intending 
to waylay him on his journey, by mistake murder another Englishman 
travelling on the same train. To cover his tracks, Yorke uses the 
dead man’s name and passports, to find himself presently vis-a-vis 
the man’s wife, with whom he has been forced to correspond in her 
husband’s name. It is his fortune to rescue this lady from bandits, 
but on discovering the trick he has played her she scorns him, and 
during the rest of the story Yorke is engaged in fighting the Bolshevik 
organisation, not merely to help Stambolisky and so assist his 
syndicate, but also to redeem himself in the lady’s eyes. There are 
some exciting adventures and many hair-breadth escapes before he 
triumphs. It is a spirited yarn, told with a matter-of-factness that 
makes everything that happens plausible. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music. By Jerrery 
Putver. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

This is a book which every student of music will seize upon with 
delight: the want of it must long have been felt. Mr. Pulver is already 
known for his Dictionary of Old English Music and Musical Instru- 
menis and for his excellent biography of Brahms, reviewed in these 
columns about a year ago. The present work is a monument of 
erudition, and makes the most delightful reading; there are short 
accounts of many men here who must be but names—perhaps 
not even that—to all but a few readers. In Mr. Pulver’s opinion 
Thomas Tallis was ‘‘ undoubtedly the greatest musician in sixteenth- 
century England, and one of the greatest in all Europe,” and “in 
certain respects” greater even than Purcell. It is a great pity 
that we do not hear more of his music, especially the forty-part 
motet, which is one of the most remarkable performances of its 
kind in existence. A very full account of Henry Purcell is of course 
given, and amateurs of the period will turn naturally to the name 
of Roger North, that amusing and talented amateur. 


Gramophone Notes 
MAY RECORDS 


HOSE responsible for the selection of music to be recorded 
cannot be congratulated on some of the ideas which 
come to them. In the May lists we have one of the 

greatest of living instrumentalists, Pablo Casals, playing on the 
violoncello two vocal arias, ‘‘ O Star of Eve”’ from Tannhduser, 
and the “Prize Song” from Die Meistersinger. What excuse 
is there for this sort of thing when there is so much good ’cello 
music unrecorded, when not a single Bach suite is recorded and 
when the H.M.V. Catalogue for 1927 shows under “‘ Casals ’’— 
apart from a Schubert trio in which he takes part—only four 
trifles by Fauré, Popper, Saint-Saéns and Schubert respectively ? 
Not a single ’cello sonata, not a single ‘cello concerto, and 
nothing that can give an adequate conception of this musician’s 
powers. Moreover, the H.M.V. catalogue reveals the astonishing 
fact that there is only one recording, and that in English by 
Tudor Davies, of the “ Preislied,’”’ and only two old and inade- 
quate renderings, one in English and one in Italian, of ‘‘O Star 
of Eve.” 

Then in the H.M.V. company’s May notes we read: ‘“ The 
organ at Liverpool is one of the largest organs in the world, and 
Mr. Harry Goss-Custard ”’ is one of the world’s largest—no, Mr. 
Harry Goss-Custard has only “‘ chosen an ideal display piece to 
show off the wonders of the instrument.” What is this display 
piece ? It is the ‘* Storm ” by Lemmens, and it wastes two sides 
of an H.M.V. 12-inch disc. We might forgive the ‘“* Storm,”’ for 
the largest organs in the world must be “ displayed” occa- 
sionally, as they are almost useless for any other purpose, and 
have pretty well destroyed the art of organ-playing as it was 
known to the great masters of the eighteenth century, who had 
small organs that were genuine musical instruments and not 
mere mammoth machines. But what are we to think of Mr. 
Goss-Custard’s other items: ‘‘ Evening Song ’’ by Bairstow, and 
**La Nuit” by Karg-Elert? Both are insignificant from every 


—— 


point of view, and yet nearly all Bach’s Preludes and Fugues 
for organ remain unrecorded. 

There are some good vocal records in the May list. Two arias 
from Figaro, ‘* Venite, inginocchiatevi’’ and ‘* Non so piu,” are 
delightfully sung by Elisabeth Schumann (H.M.V. one 10.-ip, 
red label disc) and the soprano air ‘*‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlum. 
mer”? from Weber’s Der Freischiiiz, agreeably sung by Marig 
Jeritza, is an interesting addition to the operatic repertory 
(H.M.V. one 12-in. red label disc). The Italian tenor Beniamo 
Gigli appears in two new records, Toselli’s **‘ Serenade” ang 
Drigo’s “‘ Notturno d’amore”’ (H.M.V. one 12-in. red label), 
but unfortunately neither of these is particularly attractive 
musically, and yet a reference to the catalogue reveals the 
startling fact that not a single one of Verdi’s operatic arias has 
been recorded by Gigli, while a recording by Gigli of the com. 
monplace Drigo ‘“‘ Notturno d’amore ” already exists. 

I can recommend, but not with any great warmth, the record- 
ing by Alexander Kipnis of ‘‘ Wotan’s Abschied” from Die 
Walkire with the Berlin State Opera House orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Leo Blech. Kipnis has a good voice and the 
recording is clear, but if I can trust my memory—for I have not 
got the score to hand—this excerpt is considerably cut. 

Two excellent orchestral records by the Berlin State Opera 
orchestra, conducted by Dr. Blech, of Mozart’s two overtures, 
Cosi fan tutte and Figaro (H.M.V. one 12-in. disc) are worth 
having, and a record of great historical interest is that of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Battle’ Symphony (Parlophone two 12-in. discs), 
which has never been played in this country within living 
memory. ‘The famous Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski, has made a recording of two of Johann Strauss’s best 
known Viennese waltzes, ‘‘ Tales from the Vienna Woods” and 
‘*Blue Danube.” These delightful compositions are beauti- 
fully played and are a welcome addition to the music-lover’s 
repertory of really good light music. 

Those who dance and find difficulty in getting good dance 
music will be glad to know of two fox-trots which stand out 
from the general mass of indifferent dance music recorded: 
**Oh Marie”? and ‘“ Hello Bluebird,” both Imperial 10-in. 
records. G. P. 
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a new humanist— 


“ The bravest, wittiest book that the 
Middle Ages have yet inspired.” 
—(Outlook). 


“I know of nothing like it in English 
except Burton’s Anatomy—and when 
I say that it deserves a place along- 
side that immortal classic higher 
praise could scarcely be given.” 
—(From a letter to the publishers). 











“ Anyone who fails to enjoy it— 
scholar or general reader—is pro- 
foundly to be pitied. There are in it 
romance and humour and learning.” 
(George Saintsbury in the Observer). 








“ .. exciting and charming.” 
—(Times). 


“the wandering 
scholars ’’ by 


helen waddell 2%. ret 
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6 Hell's Sons 


British Foreign 


Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven 
leading statesmen, 1807-1916. 
“Mr. Cecil has many wise things to say; he 
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is always interesting, and his judgments, though 
downright enough, do not offend against good 
taste."—The Times. 

“A particularly interesting way of writing 
the history of British foreign policy in the last 
century.”—Daily News. 

390 pp. With Portrait. 15s. net. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 


“ Extremely able, well-written, well-informed 
and intelligent.” Saturday Review. 

“ Excellent.”—Sunday Times. 

“There was room for Mr. Newman’s . 
human and balanced study. . . . We are 





particularly grateful to Mr. Newman for send- 
| ing us back to the reading of Burke. His spell 
still holds.”—John o’ London’s Weekly. 
362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


Sussex Pilgrimages 


“, . . CAN be heartily recommended.”—Sussex 


Daily News. “. . . a good = piece of local 
patriotism lit by humour and pleasant tales.”— 
Sphere. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net 


Interpreters of Nature 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., M._D., 
Hon. D.C.L. 

Chief Medical Officer Ministry of Health 
“, , . THE graceful learning and the charm of 
the entire work.”—The Times. “ Will interest a 

large number of readers.”"—Daily Mail. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Between Thames and 
Chilterns 


Being literary and historical studies of the country 
of Milton, Penn, Gray, Burke and the Disraelis. 
‘THIS accurate and well-written little survey.— 
Times Literary Supplement. “. . . get this 
little book and read it, thrusting it in your pocket 
for reference when you set forth.”—Eve. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


The Modern Movement in Art 


R. H. WILENSKI 
With thirty-twe illustrations. 
“ apvANCED and challenging, it is at the same time 
acute and definite, with one of the best sets of 
illustrations explanatory of ‘the movement’ that 
have been recently brought between covers. They 
range from Verrocchio to Picasso.”—Observer. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


A Defence of Conservatism 
A Further Text-Book for Tories. 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


“ . . MR. LUDOVIC! . . . has produced a work 
which can be heartily recommended, but it is by no 
means easy to appraise. He has many sensible things 
to say on legislation in connection with insurance, 
food and health. These and the earlier chapters 
make his book one that should be widely read.”— 
Sunday Times. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


The White Hen 
PETER TRAILL 


“a NEW novel of uncommon merit.”—TAe Evening 
Standard. “The theme, the problem, and the 
characters are worked cut with skill, but it is the 
brilliant veracity of the dialogue which makes the 
novel an outstanding book,”—John o’ London's 
Weekly. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Francis Thompson 
The Poet of Earth in Heaven. A Study in Poetic 
Mysticism and the Evolution of Love Poetry. 

R. L. MEGROZ 

With a cellotype facsimile of a poem by Francis 
Thempson and four ether illustrations. 

“1 am deeply his debtor for a book which, having 
been lived before it was written, imposes its ex- 
perience with an almost magic efficacy on the mind 
of the reader . . . he never writes an unin- 
fluential page.”—Punch. “ Admirable, sane and 
well balanced.”—Saturday Review. 


Faber & Gwyer 
Limited 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE 
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About Motoring 
THE SUNBEAM 


ACK LONDON used to discourse learnedly at intervals 
J about a certain type of dream which he regarded as 
a racial memory. The falling dream was his pet 
example. Sleep passes into subconsciousness. The dreamer 
perceives a craggy precipice, half swathed in mist. Along its 
face meanders a jagged shelf of rock, a foot wide, sloping out- 
wards. Much as the dreamer loathes cliffs, rocks and climbing, 
he is aware that inexorable fate will drive his unwilling feet 
along that shelf, and that anon he will slip and hurtle towards 
his doom. I am never quite sure whether such nightmares are 
really racial memories, or are rather due to such audacities as 
eating dressed crab and drinking bottled stout at a late hour. 
At any rate after a grossly reckless supper-breakfast at a night 
club the writer once dreamed a peaceful but ridiculous motoring 
dream, in which he and a very fat woman took the road on an 
absurd little car, resembling a hip bath with a central partition 
and a door at each end, its wheels and mechanism being 
concealed under the hip bath. Some months later an official 
of the Sunbeam Company showed him an actual photograph 
of such a car—the first product of the firm twenty odd years 
ago, when they produced this queer little voiturette under the 
trade name of the Mabley. No doubt I had seen it in the flesh 
—should one say “‘in the steel”” ?—on some forgotten occasion ; 
and that confounded crab played tricks with a bilious brain and 
resuscitated a lost memory. 
* * * 
The Sunbeam Company presently plumed its wings for higher 
flights, began to construct high-class touring cars of medium 
power, and with the aid of Frederick Eastmead demonstrated 
their unusual climbing powers over half the world. Did any 
rash judge stigmatise a hill as unclimbable? The ardent 
Eastmead and his Sunbeam hastened across half a continent 
and gave him the lie. Anon Coatelen joined the staff. Asa rule 
the technical brain behind an engineering concern receives little 
publicity. The secret history of the French Grand Prix for many 
a long year centred round one of these vivid and anonymous 
personalities, a certain Henry, who designed super engines now 
for this firm, now for that, racing triumphs going to the factory 
which intrigued most successfully to coax Henry away from 
their rivals. But the Sunbeam concern were wise enough to 
grapple Coatelen to their bosom with links of steel. His brain 
has been the secret inspiration of all the good stuff which they 
have produced—the pre-war touring four-cylinders, which 
looked very much the same as any other high-class twelve or 
sixteen, but stole gently away from most cars whenever two 
owners battled on the flat or hooted for leave to pass up a hill ; 
the giant aero engines, bristling with uncountable valve springs 
and sparking plugs, which temporarily occupied most of the 
energies of the plant during the war; the straight-eights and 
road-devouring “‘ three litres,” which are the spearpoint of the 
programme nowadays ; the freak special cars, which have made 
Sunbeam a household word wherever he-man 100 per cent. 
motorists gather to gossip petrol anywhere on the earth; the 
slim racer, which was steered by the pale, debonair Segrave to 
beat the cream of the European projectiles and death-defying 
drivers in the Grand Prix; and that unearthly 1,000 h.p. 
Daytona car, disposing of twice the power of a monstrous flying 
boat, which annihilated space and time the other day. 
* . * 


Two factors have combined to establish the very enviable 
reputation and position which this concern possesses. The 
first is a quite unusual scrupulousness about materials and 
workmanship. I do not know, neither do I very greatly care 
to know, the precise financial relationship between the plants 
which turn out the cars, motor cycles and pedal cycles bearing 
this name. But all three stand for workmanship, sound building, 
and high finish. Years ago I derided a friend for paying 100 
guineas for a Sunbeam motor bicycle, which was no faster 
than my cheap £60 machine. The following spring we both 
sold out, and he lost far less than I did in depreciation. Their 
** golden” bicycles hardly ever come on the secondhand market 
because perspicuous people buy them for keeps, and bequeath 
them as family heirlooms. I have never owned a Sunbeam 
car; but I notice that friends who are so fortunate do not 
grow fidgetty towards October, enter their dens beneath 

undredweights of expensively printed catalogues, and talk 
about nothing except ‘‘ Now, what car shall we buy for next 
season?” Their Sunbeams seem to become part of the family, 
like a Pekinese or an Alsatian. 

* * * 


The second factor is Coatelenesque all through. Certain 


—— 


car builders decry racing, which is certainly expensive. Byt 
the man who is always racing gradually learns how to extract 
a great deal more horsepower from engines of a given size 
than the man who does not race. His engine is, of course, a 
little rough and fiery; and if he tames it down a little, it jg 
probably little, if any, better than the engine of his neighbour 
who does not race. But if he persists, the next season teaches 
him still more. He can wring still more power out of his racj 

engines ; and when the taming down for the public sales jg 
complete, he now has quite a slab of power in hand as compared 
with his less audacious rivals. Coatelen has now been at the 
high-efficiency game for many years. His features are not 
contorted with anxiety when he puts pencil to drawing-board, 
He knows that his engine will be the fastest of its size on the 
track, if it be a track engine which he is laying down. If, on 
the other hand, it is an engine designed to steal and purr along 
like a giant cat, he knows that it will be as quiet as anything 
on the road, that it will hold its gentle top gear when other 
engines commence to scream on third, and that if the driver 
wants to push his bonnet past the other fellow, that bonnet 
will answer his behest. One gets a limited market only, no 
doubt, by this process; but one can charge accordingly; and 
to a certain type of brain this achievement is far more satisfying 
than watching cars flood the exit of a factory as ants quit their 
heap when the spade goes into it. R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


‘[T": City is by no means pleased with the breaking off 
of relationships with Russia. After some years of 
industrial depression the Stock Exchange has realised 

the importance of the steadily growing Russian orders in many 

branches of industry, notably textile and agricultural machinery, 
and there has also been going on a good deal more financial 
business between the City and Russia than the public is aware 
of. It will be interesting to see if the rupture will have any 
effect upon Russian trade with the Dominions. When I was 
in Canada early this month I was told of a factory, the biggest 
maker of binder twine in the British Empire, which was working 
twenty-four hours a day on large Russian orders, payment being 
made in cash. In any case, the action of the British Government 
will give a considerable impetus to German trade, and that of 
some others of our most energetic competitors, who will no 
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The 3-Litre Bentley. 


Yet another appreciative Bentley owner writes:— 

“ This is my second Bentley. In between I had a : 
and, much as I enjoyed it, I am glad to be back on a 
Bentley because of its sweetness, reliability and all- 
round performance, and the knowledge that an efficient 
sales department is interested in the car after its 
purchase. 

“You must be inundated with praise of the speed 
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chassis, but I find it impossible not to mention my 
delight and pleasure in what I think is the best chassis 
on the road to-day.” (Signed) O. C. M. 
3-Litre CHASSIS 6-Cyl. CHASSIS 
PRICES FROM PRICES FROM 
£895 £1,500 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, 
Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W. |. 


’Phone: Regent 6911. ’Grams: “ Benmotlin, Phone, London.” 
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ly, mo ~ sine every day of your life 
5a ie progress e ing Society movement is . a 
stying “a hopeful sign of national stability "—that is the Type it or write it 
ders Prime Minister’s own phrase. ¥ You can write it on the typewriter, too—Speedwriters can 
30N. The Abbey Road Building Society, having shared read each other’s notes like longhand—(Speedwritten notes 

in the pioneer work, has won a place in the fore- never “grow cold”). Large organisations are having it 











front of the movement. It has grown from the 
small body of enthusiastic investors who began 
with a capital of under £2,000 over fifty years ago, 


taught to their staffs to facilitate inter-office work. Students 
find Speedwriting a revelation for note-taking. Secretaries 
delight in the ease and accuracy with which they write this 








ng off - gg . : ; 
sof pei lg any mA Toe shorthand after a few weeks of study. Business men, 
-alised £6,000,000, and a membership of over 60,000. 8 stenographers, lawyers, writers, doctors—all kinds of people 
many To enable the Society to deal efficiently with this all over the world—find that Speedwriting is the shorthand 
—_ huge volume of business, new Head Offices have that they have always wanted. You can learn it at home 
a just been completed, and will be known henceforth in your spare time 
: = witing tious. A fine modern building, apetily Send to-day for the 
esigne t the various activities of a modern 
Bee aia ae ton’ tebe calarod a ss at all ar path Ad cn 
: ropria arge Banking business wi e 
— — equally appropriate to a large Building shat eae and our Money-Back guarantee 
ing ety. 
ament SPEEDWRITING LIMITED 
nat of Cent Coperhd tol iiiain, 405 TRANSPORT HOUSE 
ill no and giving full details of the facilities it affords for 
profitable investment, will be sent post free on request. SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
IS 











a BBEY 
ROAD 
LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 


Present Head Office: 
16 FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8 





City Office: 
14s MOORGATE, E.C.a 
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NEW RECORDS 
by Return Post 


Ir is an immense boon to tens of thousands of Gramo- 
phone lovers in all parts of the Kingdom to be able to 
secure any record and every record they want by return 
of post from ALFrep Imuor, Ltp. 

No matter where you live, the t brings you your 
records by return, securely sae and flawlessly new. 
No local dealer carries the same complete stock as ALFRED 
Imuor, Ltp.—the largest Gramophone Specialists in the 
British Empire. 


Records on Approval (in the ux, 


ALso, to save you buying records which you may not like, 
ALrrep Imnor’s system of “ Records on Approval” entitles you 
to send for those which interest you so that you may play them 
over on your own instrument, in your own home, =e at your 
own leisure. You pay only for those which please you and 
which you wish to 5 Write for particulars of this unique 
service which is regularly used by Gramophone lovers throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 

















And at And at and every other model in all the best and most up-to-date makes 
eddy aoe can be supplied for cash or instalment purchase. 
PLYMOU 

eateroe Saastae Nine Private Audition Rooms 
GOLDERS SOUTHEND- For the convenience of rsonal shoppers there is a series of 
GREEN ON-65A Nine Private Audition Rooms, comfortably fitted and sound- 
. WATFORD proof, wherein you may test the latest instruments and hear your 

ETc. favourite records. 


Call, when in town, and let us give you a private demonstration 
of the latest marvel in musical reproduction—the PANATROPE 
—for which Alfred Imhof, Ltd., are Official Agents. 

Ali Catalogues, Price Lists, &c., sent Free and Post Free on request. 


dlmh Lid 


Established 1845. 

By Appointment to H.M. the King ef Spain 
Dept. N.S., 110 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 

(Adjoining Tottenham Court Road Tube Station). 
Telephone: Museum 0133. 





Asser House 


Upper Baker Street, London, N.W.1 


To be opened on June and by the Minister of Health, 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P, & 
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doubt be able to finance in London at between 5 per cent. and 
7 per cent., and make double that rate on the additional Russian 
business that will come their way. By causing large gold with- 
drawals and by doing away with the likelihood of a further 
reduction in the bank rate, the Government’s action has far- 
reaching effects upon British finance and industry, and confirms 
the opinion so frequently expressed in these notes, that, under 
the present régime, the investor who wishes to make money 
had best devote himself to investments in the Dominions, the 
United States and other countries furthest removed in an eco- 
nomic sense from the sphere of influence of Downing Street. 
It is to be hoped that the change in sentiment will put an end to 
the flood of new issues which have been weighing upon the 
market. At least one of those on the tapis is comparable with 
the recent Scribbans issue (which, by the way, is quoted at only 
1s. 6d. discount). Speaking generally, it would appear as though 
British investors this side of the Atlantic would gain more by 
conserving their funds, so that they may be able to avail them- 
selves of any further fall in security prices. 
* * * 


Reference was made in these notes a few weeks ago to Kreuger 
and Toll, the Swedish investment trust which controls the 
Swedish Match Company. This little known investment trust 
has now issued its report for the year 1926, and shows a net 
profit of Kr. 14,892,692, which is a little over 50 per cent. of 
the issued capital and compares with a profit of 48 per cent. for 
1925. The dividend is maintained at 25 per cent. The report 
more than confirms the good opinion expressed here concerning 
this company. Its largest holding is in the Swedish American 
Investment Corporation, which is doing a very profitable business 
for New York ; its second largest investment consists of 160,000 
Swedish Match shares out of 1,800,000 shares in existence, 
but it has considerable interests in another half-dozen or so of 
important Swedish enterprises, some of which have not yet 
reached the dividend-paying stage, but will do so shortly. The 
shares are in the denomination of 100 Swedish crowns (say 
£5 10s.). The share, which was recommended here on April 16th 
at £31 10s. is now quoted at £33 10s., at which price, and allowing 
for the fact that it includes the whole year’s dividend, of Kr. 25, 
the yield is less than 5 per cent., but bearing in mind that the 
profit earned would have permitted of a dividend twice as large, 


and the exceptionally good prospects of this undertaking, the 
share is an attractive purchase. 
* * * 

American prosperity is rather a puzzle to most people, including 
many of the professional forecasters in that country itself, few 
of whom have added to their prestige this last year or two, 
although you would not infer that from their advertisements, 
I arrived in New York with the opinion ready made that a fal} 
in the price of stocks was overdue and inevitable, but that 
bonds would rise further. On my giving expression to these 
views to people in Wall Street, whose judgment I value, I wag 
met with a flat contradiction, so far as stocks were conce 
the argument being that you cannot have a slump in stock prices 
when money is as abundant as it is in the United States; and, 
somewhat reluctantly, I have been won over to this view, 
One high authority said that he expects to see the yield on high. 
grade investments in the United States fall to a 4 per cent., or 
even 3} per cent. level, and that if there should be a slight 
recession in trade, this tendency would be accentuated, for 
still more money would find its way into Stock Exchange invest- 
ments. The National Bureau of Economic Research has pub- 
lished figures showing that the American people have increased 
their income from 68 billion dollars in 1921 to 90 billion dollars 
in 1926—a rise of 43 per cent. in five years. The average income 
of every person “ gainfully employed’ was $2,010 for 1926, 
as compared with $1,537 in 1921, and represents the highest 
standard of living for a whole nation that has ever been reached. 
This increase is not invalidated by a change in the cost of living, 
for prices have, if anything, fallen since 1921. In view of these 
figures, is it any wonder that American consumption of luxuries 
is so enormous, and that there should be such industrial activity 
in meeting the needs of a people with so much money to spend ? 
There is, of course, a reverse side to the medal. Industrial 
plants have been increased, and to keep costs down must run 
at or near full capacity ; in this connection foreign trade becomes 
more and more important, and competition between manufac- 
turers more acute. The tendency appears to be for the bi 
well-equipped and well-managed undertakings to get more 
more trade into their hands, the small concerns being gradually 
forced out of business or absorbed. Speaking generally, the 
outlook for American security prices seems set fair. 

A. Emit DAvIEs. 











you trouble. 


through with it. 


LOOK FOR 


LANGHAM 


E’VE worried over it—oh! so much, and all to save 
We’ve spent pounds and pounds in 
experiments to make things easier for you. 
the midnight oil, all to save you bother—and now we’re 
There it is before us on the table, ever so 
simple, ever so efficient, ever so pleasing. And still we 
cannot tell you what we have in store for you, not for another 
week, because to tell you now would only mean the dis- 
appointment of delay. Just be patient until the next issue, 
please, then we’ll tell you more. 


LANGHAM 
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The Land o’ Cakes 


There are so many things to do in a Scottish holiday that 
ey long Scottish day will hardly be long enough for 


Scotland is the home of golf, tennis flourishes there; manine, 


boating, fishing, mountain climbing and long oe gga 
the heather are all part and parce] of a Scottish 


You'll walk so far and play so hard in the fine Scottish 
air that four good Scottish meals a day will hardly satisfy you. 


Whether you stay at a popular seaside town or in a homely 
little village in the mountains, you'll be well fed and looked 
alter. The Scottish guidwife and her scones and girdle cakes 
are renowned the world over. 


The following pamphlets about Scotland may be had from any LMS 
station or town office, or from the Divisional Passenger Commercial 
Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 


Scottish Frea The Central Highlands - - Free 
Grae Seottah. Hee ctele Gui ‘Guide * Oban and the Land of Lorne ,, 


From the Grampians to the 
” North Sea Shores’ - ” 


Dumfries and. Gallows pa 
burgh os a Inverness and the Magic 
seats « a North © ° 
Ayrshire Coat; » he Strathspey and the Moray 
lyde Coast - - _— Firth - ° . 


Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts, post bes 34, 


SCOTLAND BY 


LMS 


LONDON - MIDLAND 
and SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 
at . Edinburgh, Turnberry, Gleneagles, 
Cape a ee 


EUSTON ST. PANCRAS 











Light, the healer! 


The health of indoor life 
fails to compare with the 
health of outdoor life, NOT 
through lack of air or light, 
but through the lack of the 
HEALTH that is in light. 


The health that is in light 
depends upon the ultra-violet 
rays. These rays intensify 
health. Vita Glass passes 
these rays. All ordinary 
window glass shuts them 
out, making light lifeless. 

Every nursery should have 
Vita Glass windows. Every 
school should have _ them. 


Every hospital must have 
them. The efficiency of 
every factory, office and 
shop will increase when Vita 
Glass is used. 


A copy of the Booklet de- 
scribing some of the remark- 
able results already obtained 
will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the address below. 
Vita Glass is the invention 
of Mr. F. E. Lamplough, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is 
obtainable from all Glass 
Merchants. 


VITA GLASS 


health through your windows 


CHANCE B BOT RERS anv CO. 


BIRMINGHA 


LIMITED, SMETHWICK, near 
M (Manufacturers of Window Glass for more than @ century). 




















dividends of 7 
paid since fou 
dividends 

deduction of tax. 





investments. 


two shillings. 





FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


PROVIDES 


good return om money invested— | 
er cent. per annum 
tion, 


id half-yearly without 


safety of Capital (which 
£1,000,000), through diversification of 


shares in the small denomination of 


repurchase of shares. 

investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 
accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 





E.C. 2. 


exceeds 











To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Led., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an 
ts,” the Latest Report and List of Sovestmente. 


BRON — cascccetoccsevoccnsccncscncsinensienes 


Investment Trust 
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LECTURES 


— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture under the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave 
Manor Board on “THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LAWYERS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ” 
will be given by PROFESSOR C. H. VAN TYNE, Ph.D. (Professor 
of History in the University of Michigan), at UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAY, JUNE 3rd, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by The Most Hon. the Marquis of Reading, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., G.M.S.I., G.M.1.E. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


THEATRES 








COURT EVENINGS at 6.30. 


(Sloane 5173.) First Matinee Thursday, June 2. at 2.30. 
THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN 


By SEAN O'CASEY. 
Preceded by RIDERS TO THE SEA. 
EXHIBITIONS 
MCEVOY 


MBKOSE 
and GUILLAUMIN EXHIBITIONS. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, to—6. Saturdays, ro—tr. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road Bedford. —Principal : Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SFCRFTARY 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Celet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G Montefiore, p.p., m.a.; Principal, Miss E E. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 


of Education, apply to the retary. 
UNIVERSITY OF HAMBURG. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL JUNE 27TH—JULY 30TH. 























The school offers an opportunity to English students of obtaining 
a good knowledge of the economic, political and intellectual life of 
Germany. Instruction is also given in the German language, though 
an elementary knowledge of the language is desirable. 

Excellent opportunities for recreations, excursions, etc. For 
further information apply to DR. HERMANN FINER Nr. 208 Green 
Lanes, London, N. 4, or direct to Ferienkurse University of Hamburg. 

UEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
CULLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7. Opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games and recreation are practised. Recognised hy the Teachers’ Regis- 

tration Council and Ling Association. Principal: Mrss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
Member Ling Association. Students prepared for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tions in Swedish Gymnastics (Educational, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Telephone Museum 0658 
Registrar :—Miss CrceELy C. Wricnt, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 











A BOOK WHICH SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOUSE 


EXCLUDED BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


With an Introduction by 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 
Dean of Wells; Sometime Dean of Westminster. 


Now Ready. Price 7/6 net. (Postage 4d.) 


The great Bible of the Fourth Century, called the Sinaitic 
Codex, has at the end the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas; and the Fifth Century Bible, known as the 
Alexandrine Codex, includes the First and Second Epistles of 
Clement to the Corinthians. These books, now excluded from 
the Bible, are contained in the collection now published, 
together with the Book of James and the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
The fragments of the Lost Gospel and the Revelation of 
St. Peter, found in an Egyptian tomb during the winter of 1886, 
are also included. The books are translated by Bishop 
Lightfoot, Dr. M. R. James, the Provost of Eton, and others. 
Sunday Times: “ All that scholarship can do has been done.” 
Observer: “‘ It is a fascinating collection.” 

















EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 














COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
Regent’s Park, N.W. I. 


BEDFORD 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
post, vacant September, 1927 :— 

Demonstrator in the Department of Organic Chemistry. Salary 
£250, rising to £300. ; 

Last day for receiving applications, Wednesday, June 8th, For 
further information apply the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 





DURHAM 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lecture. 
ship in History, Salary {300 per annum. Duties to commence 
October ist, 1927. Special qualifications required in Mediaeval 
History. Ten copies of applications and of not more than three 
testimonials to be addressed not later than Saturday, June rth 
1927, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Armstrong College. Registrar. 


7 SECRETARY of a well-known Society seeks a more remu. 
nerative appointment.—Box 291, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


° - "y : . 
M 4LTMANS GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMRERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the (Universities, the Medica) Pro 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution. Dancing, =, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
Sous and is on gravel 1 The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of «5 acres 


‘|S GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natura) lines, 
“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown Specia! attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Rome, sow an exile in Switzerland, proposes to open in September at 

Begnins (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an loter- 
national secondary school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 
principal modern languages will he specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding hetween the youth of different nations. 
Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees {120. 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth. addressing te “ Chateas 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
en modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast ait. 

Excellent playing felds. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia 
Cameron, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
\V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 
8.8. t12.—Healthy, happy home life for a timited aumber of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is hased largely on Montessori system combined with the most rece! 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal. Mise MILpReD 
STEELE. 
ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated is 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18) Head 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTRED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealiem, Health 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply, 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S W 5§ 


"THE GOVERNORS OF 
TIONAL SCHOOL in South London are prepared to receive in September, at 

a normal fee, limited number of boys and girls, age between 7 and 12, for educa- 
tion up to Matriculation and University Entrance. The School is easily reached from 
Victoria, and close to "bus routes. Application should be made before Saturday, 
July 16th, to the Secretary, Box 292, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

Inclusive Terms.—Priocipal, Miss Stevens LL.A 
| bor READERS should enquire about Newtown School, hate A 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments.  Beautifu 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society ef Friends in 1708. 
NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Co nhagee 

Priucipal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study 
modern languages. Low fees 
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NEWLY-FOUNDED CO-EDUCA- 




















RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be © aS 
September as a co-educational modern school Very healthy ao — —— 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply "°° 


Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 
A LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
4 Apply Mrs. R. M SPENCER, rrt Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel Latchmere 425 
: All 
HANET.—Home Preparatory School for Girls under 13. 


subjects. Next term — . 29th. Fees {40 term.—Mrs. 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Nairobi, Klngvonte, Thanet. 
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New Thoughts 
on Vitalism 


The Editor of THE REFEREE 
has pleasure in announcing that 
he has secured a series of brilliant 
and provocative articles in which 


C. E..M. JOAD 


discusses the fundamental ques- 
tions of the purpose of life in 
plain and non-technical lan- 
guage. The first of these articles 
will appear next Sunday. 


THE REFEREE 











Constant Hot Water 
Day and Night 


is assured by installing a 


SENTRY 


“ ALWAYS ON DUTY” 


“Lens,” in the “New 
Statesman” of May 7th, 
says: “ The best way in 
which to heat water for 
domestic purposes in this 
country is by the use of 
coke in a stove made for 
the purpose. Mine is 
called a ‘Sentry,’ and is 
on unsleeping guard, day 
and night.” 





Prices from £5: 18:0 
Write for Leaflet No. 19 to the Makers. 


WOOD, RUSSELL & CO., LTD., 





















Every Sunday. Price 2d. 
34 OXFORD STREET - LONDON, W.1 
é. An invitation 


on pile 


lketme OF 
‘a Bife— 


Midure 


per 1/0xa. Oz. 


Made by I.ambert & Butler, Established 1836, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. w.a.z78 











which we hope will fall on 


Deaf Ears 


eo 

OME of the most delightful 

S passages in music are played with 
muted strings, but the enforced 

muting by nature or accident of all sound 
is the great misfortune of the deaf. 
Modern research has, however, done 
much to alleviate such disability. There 
is rarely a case of deafness which is 
not overcome, entirely or substantially, 
by one of the hundred and fifty different 
aids which we invite you to try in your 
own home. 
Many of these aids weigh but a 
fraction of an ounce and are quite 
inconspicuous. 
No charge whatever is made unless 
absolute satisfaction is given. 


Write, call or telephone (Mayfair 4435) 


The Deaf Appliance Co, Ltd. 


58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Alse at Southampton, 10 Lenden Read. 
Ipswich, 52 Butter Market. 
Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 


Falmouth, Strand Drug Steres 


Dublin, 61 Sth. Great Georges Street. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


RICK BUNGALOW.—1 reception, large lounge, 3 bed, bathroom 
(h. & c.), W.C., scullery, electric light, lovely garden }-acre.—Karpara, Roffes’ 
Lane, Chaldon, Caterham, Surrey. £825. 


EECHY BUCKS.—Charming Cottage on edge of wood, in the 
midst of Orchards and fields. A quiet retreat, 22 miles from London, for 
busy workers. One or two paying guests taken for summer, or room might be 

let. Garage. Terms from Box 294, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WANTED TO RENT furnished at once for eight weeks by quiet 
married couple, no children, Cottage or Bungalow, distant up to 14 hours 











London. Tennis court essential. Box 293, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
ILL HILL.—Furnished Flat, 3 rooms, bath, etc. 
Write, BM/LFHO, W.C. 1. 





2 guineas.— 





O LET.—Anug. and Sept. or earlier, furnished villa near Genoa. 
Lovely views, bathing, garden, 5 beds., bath, etc., 3 gns. weekly.—Apply La 
Baita, Sori-Ligure, Italy. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
coustant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

A PrBAGS Ne DOUBLE BEDROOM, large reception, large bath- 
room, kitchen; furnished; {£3 38. od.; or bed-sitting room, single, 25s. ; 
double, 15s.each. Mostcentral. "Phone: Museum 7896, Saturday afternoon. 

N EDGE OF NEW FOREST.—Sea 8 miles. Charming vicarage, 
lovely situation. Pleasant garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and attics. 
3 Living-rooms, Lounge Hall, etc. Company's water; Bath, h. and c. 

Accommodation 2 cars; stabling. To let from third week in August for a month 
( bly extended period).—Box 289, Taz NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 


MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 

DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18ra, 
Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
Pau, Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 


a5 GUINBAS. 
SECRETARY: 14 PARK LANE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON, 


REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


8 Ro 4 HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNB. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel. : 866. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from ‘bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay guest house.—For terms 


e write to Mrs. Josernu CLaytTon, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 









































RIGINAL SUBSCRIBER to THE NEw STATESMAN desires to 
recommend a country inn; beautiful scenery, solitude, comfort, good fare ; 
no golf, tennis, lake or trippers.—Apply PRopriIgtoR, TRAVELLERS’ REsT, 

Ulpha, Cumberland. 


WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


HE DOLOMITES.—June 16th. Motoring through magnificent 
Mountain Scenery. Four weeks of glorious sunshine. 69 gns.—N. 5S. BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 

USTKIAN TY ROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery. Invigorating ; 
off beaten track; nr. Innsbruck.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, 
Stubaital, Tyrol. 


ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 

Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 

Close to beautiful pine forests,every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. 

@ day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. Taytor, 6 Gracechurch Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 3, or direct from BE. and M. Lorn, Proprietors. 


Lg pd (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 24 guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 

AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Pilatushaus (Oberammergau) open 
all the year round. Paying-guests received ; separate tables for meals. Large 
airy comfortable rooms; big balcony and verandah facing south; good 

bathroom. Splendid mountain scenery and bracing air.—Apply: Miss ELLEN 
SourrRecy at above address. 

WO OR THREE PAYING GUESTS received by lady living in 
small Tudor house in picturesque village amid paintable scenery. Nice garden 
with open view. Terms moderate.—Miss Curwen, Long Crendon, Bucks. 

ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. 


























Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


es 









WOMEN'S PIONEER HOUSING, LTD, 





A Public Dinner 
and Professional Women’s Housing Conf 
at the Hyde Park Hotel on Monday, May 30th, at 7.15 for 7.45 P.m. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E., 
will be the principal Speaker. 


Tickets, 12/6 each, from Women's Pioneer Housing, Ltd, 
92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 4494, 
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THE ROOM OF THE CHILDREN 
This Room, the first of its kind in the bes 
fitted and appointed with one Ang yh . A, 2-2 
to the children who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and the 
little comfortable chairs, the low convenient shelves, and the delightful 
frieze, are books in such 
They are classified, also; that boys who want adventure or 
ay romances, or tales of the 
tales, books, or may find them in each case close at hand, 
the best of their Kind and in most attractive editions, 

Come to the Room of the Children 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appowtment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... eee eee eee ees 308. Od. 
Six Months oe eee ese eee 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, * eee oon ee eee eee 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Cc. 2. 


—— 











INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tm 
WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


GALE OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkins (to clear 
stock these will be considerably reduced).—TuHE PEASANT Suop, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Museum 7602. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gero. Vint & Bros, Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


LITERARY 
OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligest 


agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


OUKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National Biography. thin paper. 

66 vols. in 22, £21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Frohawk's 
Butterflies, 2 'vols., col. plates, 358. (cost £6 6s.). Fifty drawings by Alastaif, 

5 58. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 tos. Boccaccio Cemoreus Fiametta, 175. 6. 
ardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bat 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 253. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., fy 
(cost £25). Punch, roo vols. in 25, £10 tos. Surtecs’ Sporting Novels, illus., 6 vols, 
£3. awley’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways 
flius., 128. (cost 218.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols., in 16, hf. morocco, 
£21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 
purchased for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Want well's 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. — 


BoCEPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gis— 
Write OsBornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, Londen, W. 1. 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"T FES WRIT ONO, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc.,accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham 7 Clifton, Bristol, 




















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and 
Typists sent papers me vo be 9 Gray’s Inn Deed, Chancery 8381. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewri 





Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerr 1737- 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
T All work chectnd. Die. aaa, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 69% 
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DEPOSIT NOTES 


form an attractive investment 
for savings. Sums are accepted 
up » amy amount in multiples 
of él. 


If left undisturbed for four 
years compound interest is 
allowed at the rate of 4% per 
cent. 


But funds may be withdrawn 
on giving 3 months’ notice at 
any time. 


Write to-day to: 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Led., 
Bankers, 

1, Balloon Street, Manchester. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastleon- 
Tyne; Broad Quay, Bristol. 

OR APPLY TO ANY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 































NEW AND 
UNIQUE 
FEATURES. 


The recently introduced larger 
sections of Baker’s “Oxford” 
Bookcases have puly increased 
the popularity of sectional book- 
cases, 

In this improved many 
advantages impossible in the old 
models are included, 

One section with cornice and 
base is a bookcase in itself, but 
at any time further similar sec- 
tions can be added, so that later 
a bookcase of magnificent and 
imposing proportions can 


9 
- “49m | at 
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improved larger sections 
are far in advance of anything 
hitherto offered, 














A new Catalogue, iving full information, with 
illustrations, just lasued. rite for a copy to-day. 
Free and Post Paid. 


(Kindly mention this Paper.) 


fii] WM. BAKER & CO., LTD. 

HAD) Specialists, OXFORD. 
London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 
32 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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AT RACE MEETINGS 


Youseldom see, in the ‘‘respectable” enclosures, 
a shabby or dowdy-looking man at a Race 
Meeting. There seems to be an instinctive 
desire inevery “Sportsman” tobedapper, 
if not dandified. Some of them are ex- 
travagant in expenditure on clothes; 
others manage more economically 
and yet look smartly dressed, 

How it is done is not a 
“stable secret.” Many of 
them will tell you, 
frankly, that they 
have to thank 


Achille Serre r 


Head Ofice and Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


} BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 





In view of the discussions on 


THE TRADE UNIONS BILL 


read 


“THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
AND THE GENERAL STRIKE” 
By Kingsley Martin 
3s. 6d. 


Manchester Guardian: “His criticism of Sir 
John Simon's view of the legal issue is particu- 
larly interesting.” | 





TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
By Virginia Woolf 
7s. 6d. 


The Spectator: “ The genius of Virginia Woolf 
is at once more difficult and more original than 
that of any other woman novelist of to-day.” 
The Star: “ Mrs. Woolf’s novels have become 
books for which epicures wait.” 

The Observer: “ Has to an extraordinary degree 
the power to make ordinary incident and 
atmosphere exciting.” 




















| 52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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, Selections from the Mid- May List of 
His Master's Voice 
New Electrical Recordings 

Vocal 


Notturne d’amore (Love's Nocturne) - Dri 8 /6 
Serenade - - : - : Toselli 


SIS SI SISISI SI SIS SI Sl Sl si ela@ aisieiaisaisieia 


« of ” NOW PRAY BEND 
DOWN UPON YOUR KNEES (Venite, 
art 
“The of ” T SCARCELY KNOW 
WHAT ING (Non so pit cosa son, 
cosa faccio) - - ° ° Mozart 

“ The Valkyrie,” Wotan's Farewell—Parts 1 and 2 
Wagner 
THE ERL KING - - - Schubert 
Deon Juan's Serenade - - Tchatkousky 


Lord, for Th tender mereles coke -  Farrant 
O Lord, my - Wesley 


Have mercy upon me, O God—Parts 1 and 2 
Byrd 


Where'd poo those eyes . -* - Donaldson 
You are red of - - Gideon 


Instrumental 


TALES FROM THE VIENNA WooDs— 
WALTZ ° - - - J. Strauss 
BLUE DANUBE WALTZ . - J. Strauss 


“Thais,” Meditation - - - Massenet 
Hejre Kati— Czardas - - : Hubay 


“THE — OF FIGARO,” OVER- 
TUR Mozart 
“COSI FAN TUTTE,” ‘OVERTURE — Mozart 


Fantasie—The Storm, Parts l and 2 - Lemmens 
» - Bairstow 
- - - Karg-Elert 


“ CARMEN " SELECTION—Parts 1 and 2 


Bizet arr. y oes 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


ALEXANDER KIPNIS and 
the State Opera Orch., Berlin 
Conducted by Dr. Leo 


PETER DAWSON 


NEW COLLEGE 
CHAPEL CHOIR, Oxford 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL CHOIR, Cambridge 


MELVILLE GIDEON 


PHILADELPHIA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted” by Leopold Stokowski 


ISOLDE MENGES 
(Vielin) 
STATE OPERA ORCH., 


BERLIN 
Conducted by Dr. Leo Blech 


HARRY GOSS-CUSTARD 
(played on the Organ at the 
Liverpool Cathedral) 


DE GROOT and the 
Piccadilly Orchestra 


PII PIDISI SI PI PIPPI SI SIGIPI BIZ BIAI412 2 2 blbi0 


SEREN B REGINALD FOORT 
BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOW. Ketelies (Cinema Organ) 


New Dance Records (3/- each) by 


SAVOY ORPHEANS JACK HYLTON AND HIS ORCH. 
(At The Savoy Hotel, London) JACK HYLTON’S HYLTONIANS 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT ORCH. DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS 


B. F. GOODRICH SILVERTOWN CORD ORCHESTRA 
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Your dealer will be pleased to play you any of these Records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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